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Bort TECHNOLOGICAL ADVANCE and improved skills 
and abilities are the product of personal development. Ma- 
chines do not improve themselves; this is still the work of 
highly improved men. And most technological advance 
is now the result not of the accident of inspiration or genius 
but of highly purposeful effort. Once we had to wait for 
the accidental appearance of Edisons and Wrights. Now 
through education and organized effort in a laboratory or 
experimental shop we get something approaching the same 
results from much more common clay. 

So it comes to this. We now get the larger part of our 
industrial growth not from more capital investment but 
from improvements in men and improvements brought 
about by highly improved men. And this process of tech- 
nological advance has become fairly predictable. We get 
from men pretty much what we invest in them. So now 
in its turn, after land and after capital, labor—highly im- 
proved labor to be sure—has come to the center of the 
stage. Investment in personal development is therefore at 
least as useful as an index of progress as investment in 
physical capital. 


—JOHN KENNETH GALBRAITH, The Liberal Hour. 
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Job Evaluation 
Comes of Age 
THIRTEEN YEARS AGO, a Princeton Uni- 
versity survey of job evaluation in 68 
companies found that between 20 and 30 
per cent of the respondents were dissatis- 
fied with the way their job-evaluation 
plans were working out in practice. By 
contrast, a nationwide survey of 502 
companies carried out last spring by 
George Fry & Associates unearthed no 
more than a handful of disenchanted job 
evaluation users. Just over 90 per cent 
of the participating companies rated 
their plans as “rather” or “highly” suc- 
cessful, and 97 per cent said that they 
would install a job-evaluation program 
if they had to do it all over again. 
Reporting on the highlights of the sur- 
vey at AMA’s Fail Personnel Confer- 
ence, Mr. John A. Patton, Executive 
Vice President of George Fry & Associ- 
ates, said that the findings clearly under- 
scored the fact that job evaluation has 
now gained broad acceptance through- 
out American industry as a means of de- 
termining equitable wage relationships. 
They also indicated that the success of 
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job evaluation does not depend on the 
type of plan used. Ninety-three per cent 
of the companies using a recognized job- 
evaluation plan rated their program as 
rather or highly successful, but an al- 
most identical proportion of satisfied 
users—92 per cent—was reported among 
those with a company-modified plan. 

Four factors, the survey showed, are 
of paramount importance to the success 
of a job-evaluation program: expertly 
trained job-evaluation analysts, a thor- 
ough understanding of the program by 
all levels of supervision, continuing in- 
doctrination of employees, and top man- 
agement recognition of the need to de- 
velop the program on a long-range basis. 
The job-evaluation analyst in particular 
seems to play a pivotal role in the whole 
process. Just under one-half of the com- 
panies who reported giving their analysts 
more than six months’ training in job 
evaluation rated their programs as high- 
ly successful, whereas among those re- 
porting less than six months’ training 
only a little more than one-third were 
equally satisfied. 

While job evaluation appears to have 








been about equally successful in union 
and non-union plants, unionized com- 
panies in the East have experienced no- 
tably more resistance from their unions 
to the installation of job evaluation than 
those in the West and Midwest, the sur- 
vey disclosed. Half of the participating 
companies located in the East reported 
that job evaluation had been a signifi- 
cant issue in contract negotiations and 
that in many cases they had had to make 
concessions to secure union agreement to 
the program. Only about one-third of 
the companies in the Midwest and one- 
fifth of those in the West had had the 
same experience. 

Companies interested in seeing a full 
report of the survey’s findings may ob- 
tain one from George Fry & Associates, 
135 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 


Emotional First Aid 

On the Job 

AT LEAST HALF of the two million people 
who are absent from work on any one 
day in the U.S. on account of sickness 
are suffering from some form of emo- 
tional disturbance, says Dr. Harry Lev- 
inson, Director of the Menninger Foun- 
dation’s Division of Industrial Mental 
Health.* Emotional distress is so perva- 
sive, he points out, that most business- 
men are bound to encounter it, at some 
time or another, in a colleague or subor- 
dinate. Is there anything the layman can 
do to help in such a situation—or would 
he be better advised not to intrude on 
another man’s trouble even though all 
the indications are that something is 
seriously amiss? 


* H. Levinson, “First Aid for Worried Workers,” 
Nation’s Business. September, 1960, p. 54. 
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There are two situations, Dr. Levinson 
thinks, where intrusion is justified—first, 
if the disturbed person himself asks for 
help, and second, if his work perform- 
ance is clearly impaired. In the latter 
case, reluctant though his superior may 
be to pile trouble on trouble by telling 
the man that he is falling down on his 
job, calling his attention to the fact may 
actually be a blessing in disguise. It 
makes it easier for the sufferer to talk 
about his worries and, if they have gone 
beyond the talking stage, may well prove 
the spur he needs to seek professional 
help. 

The businessman who is called upon to 
render emotional first aid is unlikely to 
be of much help to someone with a long- 
standing, chronic, or repetitive problem, 
or one who is already showing signs of 
severe distress, such as panic, agitation, 
marked behavior changes, or suicidal 
threats, Dr. Levinson warns. But where 
the stress results from some acute job or 
family difficulty, there is no reason why 
an understanding colleague or boss should 
not give effective assistance, provided 
he follows a few simple ground rules. 

The essential step in helping, Dr. Lev- 
inson says, is that most overworked, and 
least understood, word in the human- 
relations vocabulary—listening. Also im- 
portant: Knowing where to draw the 
line. If a disturbed employee cannot be 
helped to solve his problem in an inter- 
view or two, it is time to steer him to- 
ward professional aid. But the manner 
in which this is done is of prime impor- 
tance in determining whether he actually 
seeks help or not. The best way, Dr. 
Levinson suggests, is to be matter of fact 


about the situation. To hint that the 
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employee is “crazy,” or in hopeless 
straits, is all too likely to reinforce his 
reluctance to seek the help he needs. 


ny Presidents Look at 

ye nd Compensation 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS men who have 
long maintained that their compensation 
does not adequately reflect the value of 
their function to the organization will be 
cheered to learn that a sizable proportion 
of the nation’s leading chief executives 
are apparently coming around to the 
same point of view. By a margin of more 
than two to one, the members of Dun’s 
Review & Modern Industry President's 
Panel recently concurred in the belief 
that industrial relations executives are 
underpaid in comparison with some oth- 
er members of the top-management 
team.* 

An almost identical majority of the 
panelists felt the same way about the 
compensation paid to top production 
executives. By contrast, for every presi- 
dent who thought that top marketing 
executives were not being given their 
due, there were 15 others who agreed 
that they were paid too much. 

In the matter of their own salaries, 
the panelists—on the average, heads of 
multi-plant companies employing over 
10,000 people and with more than $185 
million in annual sales—were noticeably 
hesitant to rate the value of their serv- 
ices conspicuously higher than those of 
their immediate subordinates. Two- 
thirds of them emphatically agreed with 
Mr. Clarence Randall’s recent assertion 
that “a warning light should flash” if the 


* “Presidents View Executive Pay,” Dun’s Re- 
view & Modern Industry. November, 1960. 
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president receives 50 per cent more than 
the man next in line. In support of this 
view, 38 per cent of the panelists re- 
ported that the spread among salaries in 
the entire top management group in 
their organizations had narrowed within 
the past five years. 

In general, the presidents agreed, find- 
ing incentives that really spur was one of 
the major problems in executive com- 
pensation today. Though almost 70 per 
cent reported that their own companies 
now use stock-option plans, only a little 
over one-quarter of them personally 
thought stock options the single most 
effective type of management incentive. 
There were almost as many adherents 
for profit-sharing plans and for bonuses 
keyed to profits or individual perform- 
ance. Yet only half the panel companies 
give bonuses, and less than a quarter 
have profit-sharing plans. In many cases, 
however, the three devices are combined 
in various ways to provide both incen- 
tive and immediate reward, as well as to 
lighten the tax burden in the higher 
salary brackets. 


The Future of Industrial Man 


Tose who lament the constricting effects 
of industrialism upon man’s urge for self- 
realization in his work will derive little 
comfort from the somewhat joyless vision 
of the future unfolded in Industrialism 
and Industrial Man, a study published 
last month by the Harvard University 
Press.* The world is moving inexorably 
in the direction of total industrialization, 
say its distinguished authors—Clark 


* C. Kerr et al, Industrialism and Industrial Man. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 
1960. 





Kerr, President of the University of Cali- 
fornia, and Professors John T. Dunlop, 
of Harvard, Frederick H. Harbison, of 
Princeton, and Charles A. Myers, of 
M.I.T. And though the industrial so- 
ciety is a destination that can be reached 
by several different routes, its final shape, 
they suggest, is likely to present much 
the same outlines everywhere—a power- 
ful central state, a crucial role for the mid- 
dle class or a middle bureaucracy, work- 
ers governed by myriads of rules and 
banded into interest groups to protect 
their rights, and great conformity on the 
job. 

Basing their predictions on a “logic of 
industrialism” derived from an analysis 
of past and presently emerging patterns 
of industrialization around the world, Dr. 
Kerr and his co-authors foresee the state, 
the productive enterprise, and the occu- 
pational or professional association as the 
three loci of power in the industrial so- 
ciety of the future. Uniting these three 
organizations will be a great “web of 
rules” that, while it may still leave the 
worker with some choice among jobs, and 
some control of the job, will afford him 
little outlet for independence or self-ex- 
pression in his work. 

Industrial conflict as the term is gen- 
erally understood will be a thing of the 
past in this Brave New World. “Class 
warfare will be forgotten and in its place 
will be the bureaucratic contest of inter- 
est group against interest group... . 
Persuasion, pressure, and manipulation 
will take the place of the face-to-face 
combat of an earlier age.” 

Consolingly, however, life off the job 
will be freer and more rewarding than 
ever before. The economic system may 
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be highly ordered and the political sys- 
tem ideologically barren; but the social, 
recreational, and cultural aspects of life 
will be diverse and changing. Though 
the world will be an organizational so- 
ciety, it will not necessarily be peopled by 
“organization men” whose total lives are 
ruled by their occupational roles, the 
authors conclude. 

What relevance, it may well be asked, 
has all this for the here and now? Of 
what practical concern is the shape of 
things to come to those who are grappling 
with the problems inherent in the man- 
agement of people at work today? For 
some managers, perhaps, the answer will 
be, “None.” But those who seek to under- 
stand the varying strategies and forces 
now shaping the pattern of industrial rela- 
tions not only in this country but through- 
out the world will find many perceptive 
new insights in the analysis upon which 
this vision of the future has been predi- 
cated. 

Diverging sharply from the traditional 
approaches to the problem of industrial 
relations in terms of a single solution, 


whether it be communism, socialism, “job 


control” unionism, or human relations, 
Industrialism and Industrial Man at- 
tempts instead to place labor-manage- 
ment-state relations in the context of the 
inherent nature of industrialism, the de- 
sires and strategies of those in control of 
the industrialization process, and the de- 
mands of the particular environment in 
which that process is taking place. It 
merits careful reading by all who are con- 
cerned with what the authors view as the 
core of the industrial system both today 
and tomorrow—the relations between 
the managers and the managed. 








W bat sense does a formal "de- 
velopment” program make to 
people who feel that their 
jobs don’t give them room to 
use the abilities and skills they 
possess right now? 


When Managers Manage — 


Development 





Takes Care of Itself 


ROBERT ZAGER and ROBERT H. SCHAFFER 


Pritchard, Schaffer & Woodyatt 
Stamford, Connecticut 


Orns morninc W. H. drops a sheaf 


of reports back on his desk and mut- 
ters, “What do I have to do to get this 
outfit to move?” The vague uneasi- 
ness that has been troubling him for 
some time past has given way to 
active discontent over the failure of 
his managerial group to take advan- 
tage of recent market opportunities. 
W. H. is certain that an able and sure- 
footed management would have made 
hay; his own group had floundered. 

Reluctantly, he accepts the advice of 
the personnel director and the vice 
president for administration: The 
company will start a systematic man- 
agement development program. Un- 
til now, he has steadfastly resisted, 
maintaining that formal development 
is a diversion from the central job of 
running the company. 

Action begins at once. Advanced 
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courses in administration and human 
relations are set up with the aid of a 
nearby university. A consultant comes 
in to help streamline the organization 
structure, redefine jobs, and establish 
an up-to-date job evaluation and sala- 
ry program for managerial positions. 
The personnel director works on 
a companywide performance-review 
and coaching program. A formal rat- 
ing system is instituted. Finally, an in- 
dustrial engineering firm is brought 
in to study systems and procedures 
and to recommend ways of cutting red 
tape and providing more effective 
communication. 





Each part of the program is com- 
petently installed. Everybody is kept 
well informed about its progress. Par- 
ticipants rate the program highly. A 
sense of forward movement begins to 
replace the former lethargy. Despite 
fears that old-timers might resent the 
implications of a formal management 
development program, most of them 
seem to enjoy the experience. 

Yet, as the months go by, W. H. is 
puzzled: Where are the results? In 
the initial burst of enthusiasm, pro- 
duction and sales had risen encourag- 
ingly; but the upward trend had soon 
leveled off on a plateau not much 
higher than past performance. True, 
managerial meetings have become 
more interesting and lively, and the 
entire management team has grown 
more sophisticated about the business 


of managing. But performance and 
movement are still missing. 

Now, a year and a half later, it looks 
as though W. H.’s original doubts 
have been confirmed. Once again he 
asks himself, “What now?” 


The Sources of 
Organizational Effectiveness 

The woods are full of W. H.’s ask- 
ing themselves, “What now?” And 
the reason for this widespread disap- 
pointment, we firmly believe, is that 
most of the management development 
approaches now in vogue rest on 
some rather questionable assumptions 
about the nature and sources of or- 
ganizational effectiveness. 

The assumptions take their point of 
departure from perfectly sound obser- 
vations about efficient, well-run com- 
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panies: managers know what they’re 
supposed to accomplish; people speak 
freely to each other; managers fre- 
quently review performance with their 
people; there is little destructive con- 
flict among groups and individuals; 
most people think their salaries are 
pretty fair; and so forth. From these 
observations, however, many top 
executives go on to deduce that the 
way to develop a fast-moving, well- 
managed outfit is to reproduce these 
characteristics by means of clear job 
descriptions and organization charts, 
communications programs, training in 
the importance of human relations, an 
equitable salary plan, and similar pro- 
grams. 

This is about as logical as arguing 
that, since families with two or three 
cars are usually better off than those 
with one or none, the man who wants 
to increase his income need merely 
buy another automobile. Cause and 
effect are rarely confused to such a 
point of absurdity. But is it really 
more rational to believe that the way 
to insure a well-run company is to try 
to provide it with the more conspicu- 
ous correlates of good management— 
“good human relations,” “good com- 
munications,” “highly motivated em- 
ployees,” and all the rest? 

Unfortunately, as W. H. sensed 
right from the start, the outward and 
visible signs of good management are 
no substitute for the reality. He might 
have avoided his present impasse had 
he relied on the simple, homely truths 
his instincts told him—truths that 
seemed too naive to trust: first, that it 
is normal for employees to want their 
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company to succeed; second, that it is 
normal for them to be eager to play 
their part in its success; third, that 
most employees have the capacity to 
contribute a lot more to their compa- 
nies than they now do. 

In every organization, in fact, there 
exists a vast reservoir of skill, talent, 
inventiveness, and motivation waiting 
only to be tapped. Management can 
bring this most valuable of all its as- 
sets into full play by creating circum- 
stances that not only demand their 
use but also permit them to flourish. 
How can a “development” program, 
aimed at increasing the managers’ ef- 
fectiveness, make sense to people who 
feel that their jobs don’t give them 
room to use the abilities they have 
now? 

The truth of these assertions is 
brought home whenever a disaster or 
emergency occurs. Let there be a fire, 
a flood, or a power failure, and sud- 
denly everyone is galvanized into ac- 
tivity. All at once, people become en- 
ergetic, tireless, irvntive, determined. 
Petty personal fi’: tions are put aside, 
along with all the traditional reasons 
why “it can’: be doxwe.” Men scale “in- 
surmountable” obstacles. And in doing 
all this they expe: ience an exhilaration 
that makes their daily affairs seem 
pale and humdrum. 

Nobody, of course, wants to, or can, 
live in 2 perpetual state of emergency. 
Nevertheless, it may be instructive to 
take a look at just what it is about a 
crisis that seems to evoke heightened 
performance from individuals and 
groups. Here are the key elements of 
demand and opportunity that call 
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forth extraordinary efforts in an emer- 
gency situation: 
> An urgent, difficult, and clearly de- 
fined task. 
> Personal interest in, and commitment 
to, accomplishing the task. (Not only do 
these two elements stimulate good indi- 
vidual performance, but they make co- 
operation a normal and natural way of 
working, requiring neither fertilization 
nor midwifery by human relations ex- 
perts.) 
> An obvious duty to invent new ways 
of doing things when old ones don’t 
work—and the corollary freedom to ex- 
periment. 
> Aclear view of the results of one’s own 
efforts, undistorted by rituals, taboos, or 
status symbols. 


What is to prevent these elements 
from becoming integral parts of the 
regular, orderly conduct of any busi- 
ness, thereby generating a self-sus- 
taining power supply? Nothing, so far 
as we can see. Then why is it so diffi- 
cult for management to believe the 
obvious? The reason is simply that 
people in an organization tend to be- 
have in accordance with what they 
think are their leaders’ expectations. 
And, unfortunately, modern organi- 
zational practice often seems to expect 
the very worst of people rather than 
their best. As a result, most manage- 
ments never get to see the full extent of 
their human resources until or unless 
some emergency summons up the con- 
ditions we have described. 


Discovery Through Crisis 


Here is the story of how one com- 
pany, a factory in a small New Eng- 
land town, discovered the strength 
that lay hidden in its workforce. The 





company had been suffering severe 
difficulties in its relations both with 
the union and with its rank-and-file 
employees. An attitude survey re- 
vealed that relations between employ- 
ees and foremen were at an all-time 
low. Management, for its part, insisted 
that employees “didn’t give a damn” 
and “were interested only in working 
as little as possible for as much money 
as possible.” When one manager sug- 
gested that relations might perhaps be 
improved by increasing the awards for 
employees’ suggestions, most of his 
colleagues pooh-poohed the idea as a 
waste of time and money. After all, 
few workers had ever bothered to 
submit ideas anyway. 

A test of the employees’ interest was 
proposed. The head of one of the most 
disturbed departments called a gen- 
eral meeting at which he asked all his 
employees to think about what could 
be done to improve the department’s 
operation. He told them that in a few 
days their foremen would meet with 
them in small groups to talk about 
their ideas, record them, and begin to 
carry them out. This plan would not 
supersede the regular suggestion sys- 
tem: anybody who wanted to write up 
his informal suggestions and submit 
them through regular channels was 
free to do so. The foremen, anticipat- 
ing hostile reactions to the program 
among the employees, agreed that a 
10 or 15 per cent response would 
amply compensate for their discom- 
fort—provided the men refrained from 
overt aggressiveness. 

The department head’s speech was 
greeted politely, though without visi- 
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ble enthusiasm. When the foremen’s 
groups met, there was no heckling. 
Some discussions lasted as long as two 
hours. 

By the time each foreman had met 
once with each of his groups, the 90- 
man department had produced 94 sug- 
gestions—most of them workable—on 
mechanical improvements, safety, ma- 
chine maintenance, working condi- 
tions, supervisor-employee relations, 
and the like. Moreover, everyone had 
obviously enjoyed the experience, and 
production had not been adversely af- 
fected by the loss of work time. 

Nine other departments, justifiably 
astonished at this response, decided to 
follow suit. After a single round of 
meetings in each department, manage- 
ment found itself swamped with sug- 
gestions. The 584 employees had come 
up with a total of 1,210 ideas. 

“My God, we’ve got acres of dia- 
monds and we never knew it!” ex- 
claimed the company’s production 
chief. In truth, however, all he had 
seen was the glint of sunlight on the 
diamonds. The hard core was yet to 
be mined. 


Goals as Incentive to Development 
Lacking any such “crisis” experi- 
ence to guide him, our fictional W. H. 
started off on an entirely different 
tack. Instead of trying to change the 
situation, he proceeded to try to change 
the people, arguing—plausibly enough 
—that if he could get them to want 
and to learn to be better managers, he 
would have a better-run company as 
a result. Yet in all probability most of 
his managers already had both the de- 
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sire and the capacity to do a better job. 
(They could hardly have been much 
more satisfied with the company’s 
mediocre sales record than W. H. was 
himself.) What they needed was not a 
formal management development pro- 
gram, but a new set of operating con- 
ditions designed to bring into play the 
abilities that, for one reason or another, 
they had hitherto been prevented from 
using to the full. 

W. H.’s task, in short, should have 
been to evoke what was already there, 
not to try to create something new. 
He could have done this by getting 
every one of his managers to set con- 
crete performance goals demanding 
the utmost of his abilities; by convinc- 
ing the managers that they were ex- 
pected to use their ingenuity and ini- 
tiative; and by making known his 
own understanding that everyone 
stumbles and falters in reaching out 
toward difficult objectives. 

(Perhaps we should make clear at 
this point that we are not asserting 
that all the knowledge and skill a com- 
pany needs already exist within it. 
Not at all. What we do assert is that 
the need to stretch toward ambitious 
goals provides the maximum incentive 
for genuine learning, and that partici- 
pation in training programs, no mat- 
ter how thoroughgoing the programs 
may be, rarely produces ambitious 
goals.) 

When the elements of demand and 
opportunity that characterize emer- 
gency situations become part of the 
fiber of a company’s management, a 
new sense of mission and purpose 
takes hold. Individual aspirations and 
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desires fuse with the organization’s 
purposes. Accomplishment brings per- 
sonal gratification and a desire to set 
even more ambitious goals. Managers 
are forced, usually for the first time, 
to enlist all the resources that they and 
their associates command. It is in this 
context of striving for specific goals 
that the need for further skills or ad- 
ditional knowledge emerges. Then 
managers seek training instead of 
merely submitting to it. 


A Challenge Produces Growth 


Earlier, we showed how it took a 
crisis in labor relations to make one 
company discover some of the energy 
latent in its people. In the following 
example, it was a severe economic 
pinch that led another plant to make 
the same discovery. 

Competitive pressures were forcing 
the plant to reduce its workforce by a 
third. To run the plant with the 
smaller force would obviously require 
drastic changes in work practices and 
work methods—changes that were 
bound to disrupt long-standing union 
agreements, craft customs, and plant 
traditions. Management had always 
dreamed of making these changes and 
had indeed taken a few steps toward 
putting them through. This time it 
had to succeed. 

Most employees were openly hostile 
to the plan. And while many supervi- 
sors saw the logic behind the propo- 
sals, they did not believe that top 
management, which had always 
backed off before, was absolutely com- 
mitted to them. Nor did they :think 
that employees would—or perhaps 











even should—accept the innovations. 

It was clear, however, that only the 
genuine support of all the supervisors 
would give the plan the slightest 
chance of working. Without this sup- 
port, orders from the top would carry 
little weight. Well-written messages 
explaining the importance of the 
changes would be a waste of effort. So 
would any attempt to “sell” a pre- 
packaged solution. 

With little confidence in its own 
ability to carry off the changes, and 
with even less in its supervisors’, top 
management deliberated its course of 
action. Finally, for want of a more 
promising solution, it unenthusiasti- 
cally accepted a suggestion that had 
been advanced by the personnel direc- 
tor, by several unorthodox managers, 
and by a group of consultants. It de- 
cided to share the responsibility for 
the plant’s future with all the super- 
visors of the departments concerned. 


A New Role for the Supervisors 


To begin with, the company held a 
series of informal meetings, in which 
it gave the supervisors all the essential 
information about the plant’s situa- 
tion and asked them how to deal with 
it. Though it made no secret of its in- 
terest in the long-resisted innovations, 
top management did not try to push 
the plan. It was rather surprised, there- 
fore, when the supervisors, instead of 
citing all the reasons for not making 
the innovations, expressed almost 
unanimous support. 

Somewhat reassured, management 
took the plunge: It assigned to a steer- 
ing committee of plant supervisors the 
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job of planning and carrying out the 
innovations. The steering committee 
quickly spread a network of subcom- 
mittees, drawing the entire supervi- 
sory force into the planning effort. 
Meetings were held nightly at a near- 
by hotel. Participants studied the ex- 
perience of similar plants by means of 
trips and correspondence. Outside ex- 
perts were invited to committee meet- 
ings to provide special information. 

In a matter of weeks, the commit- 
tees drew up detailed recommenda- 
tions on training, job descriptions, 
wage policy, revised work plans, reor- 
ganization of departments, and so 
forth. 

Throughout the adventure, top 
management sat watching, doing its 
best to be helpful and supportive, but 
communicating anxiety in spite of it- 
self. Within three months, however, 
the innovations had been installed and 
the entire plant was running smooth- 
ly. The impossible had been achieved. 

The supervisors, previously entrust- 
ed with little more than routine tasks, 
had risen magnificently to the occa- 
sion. Once the job was clearly theirs 
and its success hinged upon their per- 
formance, they had become an en- 
tirely new group. 

Many such illustrations could be 
cited. In one company, a group com- 
posed of manufacturing supervisors, 
salesmen, and industrial engineers, 
overcoming traditional conflicts, took 
a production planning and scheduling 
system that had flopped and made it 
work. In another, a textile mill, super- 
visors and production workers to- 
gether figured out how to reduce the 
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output of defective goods—achieving 
an annual saving of $300,000 for the 
company. 

In each of these cases the focus was 
not the development of managers; it 
was moving the organization more 
directly and swiftly toward its goals. 
Given the necessary conditions of de- 
mand and opportunity, men who were 
stretching their managerial muscles 
for the first time racked up exciting 
achievements. 


The Roosevelt Hospital Experiment 


The most impressive demonstration 
of this principle ever observed by the 
authors took place at a series of con- 
ferences held in Atlantic City for the 
management of New York’s Roose- 
velt Hospital. Roosevelt is a voluntary 
hospital with over 400 beds. Its com- 
plexity, functional sophistication, and 
punishingly high volume, costs, and 
quality standards make the work of 
an ordinary 2,000-employee company 
seem easy by comparison. 

During the year preceding the con- 
ferences, management had worked 
hard at a program aimed at major 
improvement in the hospital’s several 
functions—the care of patients, the 
education of doctors and nurses, re- 
search in medical science. This re- 
quired advances in many areas: 


& Tighter control over constantly mount- 
ing costs. 

® Closer working relations among the 
board, the management, and the medical 
staff. 

® More productive use of manpower. 

® Better coordination among the ever- 
growing number of complex, functional- 
ized services. 
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> Greater flexibility in responding to the 
rapid changes in medical practice and in 
hospital plant and equipment. 


The impetus for the program was 
provided by a series of 300 interviews 
with patients, doctors, nurses, man- 
agers, trustees, employees, and so on. 
While almost all the interviewees 
showed genuinely warm regard for the 
hospital, they also pointed out many 
instances where operations needed to 
be improved. But their desire for 
improvement was matched by a strong 
sense of frustration—each group was 
under the impression that the power 
to make changes lay in the hands of 
some other group. 

For the next six months, the ten 
men and women who comprised top 
management devoted most of their 
energies to the urgent needs that the 
survey had highlighted. A wage and 
salary committee, meeting daily for al- 
most six months, reviewed the com- 
pensation of every employee, devel- 
oped a whole new salary plan, and 
then went on to revise many person- 
nel practices and policies. Another 
committee redesigned the manage- 
ment organization and installed the 
change. A third committee worked to 
increase the efficiency of the admitting 
and discharging procedures. A group 
from the nursing service and dietary 
departments devised better methods 
for coordinating food service with 
nursing routine. The medical staff’s 
executive committee and the hospital 
management jointly developed new 
policies for managing the X-ray de- 
partment, the laboratories, and the 
other professional departments. 

















Successful in these first efforts, the 


top-management people undertook 
even more ambitious projects. They 
began to define over-all and depart- 
mental objectives and mulled over spe- 
cific plans and possible measures of 
progress. They soon realized, how- 
ever, that the attack on these funda- 
mentals could not be their work alone. 
The successful fulfillment of new ob- 
jectives would ultimately be the work 
of the entire managerial-supervisory 
group—over 100 people in all—whose 
understanding and support could be 
won only by allowing them to take 
part in defining goals, formulating 
plans, and agreeing on measures of 
progress. 


Purpose and Plan of the Conferences 


The obstacles were formidable. As 
the survey had shown, most people 
honestly felt they were already doing 
all they could in the circumstances, 
that it was up to the others to improve, 
cooperate, coordinate. How could peo- 
ple in such a frame of mind be asked 
to set improvement goals for their 
own departments and to seek better 
ways of serving the needs of other de- 
partments and of the hospital as a 
whole? 

Top management considered ap- 
proaching the problem in the usual 
terms of management development, 
through training in administration, 
budgeting, human relations, and the 
like. All these methods seemed unreal- 
istic. 

Only one approach held any prom- 
ise of success. The case would have to 
be presented to the managers and su- 
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pervisors in the following terms: “We 
all want to see Roosevelt Hospital 
move ahead. Progress requires objec- 
tives, plans, and measures; it requires 
full responsibility on the part of every 
one of us and, at the same time, full 
cooperation. Top management can’t 
do the job without your help. We 
know it will demand a great deal 
from you, so we are prepared to help 
in any reasonable way. Tell us what 
help you want. And then let’s get 
started.” 

Such a message cannot be trans- 
mitted through words alone. It must 
be embodied in action. The form of 
action that top management chose was 
a weekend conference in Atlantic 
City, away from the press of hospital 
routine. 

On a Friday afternoon in Novem- 
ber, 1959, some 35 of the hospital’s su- 
pervisors and managers, a cross sec- 
tion of every level and function, along 
with top-management members of the 
conference steering committee, arrived 
at a large boardwalk hotel. The hos- 
pital’s executive vice president wel- 
comed them at dinner and explained 
that the conference had two purposes: 
(1) to place much heavier demands 
on them and (2) to give them much 
greater opportunities to respond. He 
expressed hope that they would tell 
him how both purposes could be ac- 
complished. At the focal point of the 
room was a sign that baldly asked, 
“Where are we going?” 

Next morning, the director of nurs- 
ing services delivered a paper about 
the opportunities for exercising greater 
managerial responsibility at the hospi- 
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tal. The participants had been expect- 
ing the usual pep talk or advice on 
the way to do their jobs. Instead, issues 
were presented, questions were raised, 
and the group was asked to propose 
its Own answers. 

The conference then split into three 
work groups, each with 11 or 12 mem- 
bers, plus a representative of the steer- 
ing committee and a professional con- 
sultant. Answers came hard. The 
members had never thought through, 
let alone talked through, such ques- 
tions as “What kind of changes would 
make us better managers?” Unable to 
come to grips with the task, they 
talked about the “causes” of unsatis- 
factory operations—uncooperative em- 
ployees and doctors, systems that had 
bogged down, “nobody telling us any- 
thing.” 

When the moment arrived for shar- 
ing conclusions with the entire con- 
ference, each work group felt embar- 
rassed. Surely the others would be full 
of good ideas. Meeting together, the 
three groups confessed their failure 
and waited for the steering committee 
to reveal the “right” answers. They 
were shocked to learn that there 
would be no answers but their own. 

That afternoon, the financial-insti- 
tutional vice president discussed 
“Management by Objectives and 
Measurement.” “I am not satisfied that 
the number of X-ray determinations 
and the cost per meal served are the 
proper measures of cost,” he an- 
nounced. “I am always disturbed to 
hear the expression ‘patient costs are 
too high.’ What have they been com- 


pared with? How can we know when 
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we are doing a more effective job?” 

The work groups went off again, to 
tackle the problems he had raised. By 
now they realized that they were ex- 
pected to produce results, but the go- 
ing was still tough. Participants 
worked hard at deciding how em- 
ployees, doctors, and trustees could be 
involved in setting goals, how inter- 
related departments could plan to- 
gether, how to step up the progress 
toward established goals, and the like. 

Late Saturday night, the steering 
committee reviewed the day’s achieve- 
ment. Though there was no chance of 
reaching conclusions on Sunday, it 
was clear that a ferment had been 
produced and must be kept alive. 
Moreover, the committee itself had 
gained new insight into the job of 
setting goals and measures of prog- 
ress. This insight, it decided, would 
provide the focus for the next day’s 
assignment. 


The Break-Through 


After Sunday breakfast, according- 
ly, the executive vice president charged 
the work groups to decide how the 
entire hospital management could 
carry on the work of the conference— 
how proper improvement goals could 
be set, how action could be initiated, 
what help the steering committee 
could give, and so forth. 

Now the work groups found that 
time flew by all too quickly. “We 
should make a list of the people who 
should have some say about what each 
department accomplishes.” “Aren’t job 
descriptions essential? They must be 
a definite goal.” “We need to de- 








velop better communications with the 
board of trustees so that they know 
what each department is doing.” 
“We've just discovered that it takes 14 
groups besides O. R. nurses to keep 
the operating rooms running on 
schedule. How can we possibly get 
them together?” “Here we go again, 
deciding what others ought to be do- 
ing. Isn’t there more that we, as de- 
partment heads, could do? For ex- 
ample... .” 

This time there was no shortage of 
constructive proposals to report to the 
conference. But no one doubted that 
the real work lay ahead. It was agreed 
that each work group would meet 
during the following week and put 
its ideas into a written report. 

The next weekend, a second group 
of 35 managers conferred; and the re- 
maining 30-odd managers met soon 
after. The process in each case was 
startlingly similar. 

Nine reports were filed within the 
month. Though uneven in depth, 
completeness, and writing skill, they 
brimmed over with detailed and 
workable answers to the executive 
vice president’s questions. All the re- 
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ports urged top management not to 
let the impetus run down. 

The members of the steering com- 
mittee were in a wholly unexpected 
predicament. Nothing in their past ex- 
perience had prepared them to cope 
with such ardent and widespread de- 
mand for progress. They had launched 
the conferences in the modest hope of 
overcoming inertia. Now the managers 
and supervisors were champing at the 
bit, waiting for the “go” signal, while 
top executives wrestled with the prob- 
lem of channeling the newly found 
energy. 

The experience of the Atlantic City 
conferences eventually led top man- 
agement to take a fresh look at other 
groups associated with the hospital— 
such as doctors, trustees, and volun- 
teers. Here too, they found a hitherto 
untapped store of human resources. 
Once again, the challenge was not to 
overcome inertia but to find ways of 
allowing highly motivated people to 
make the full contribution of which 
they were capable. 

Isn’t this the challenge that W. H.— 
and every executive—should be de- 
voting himself to? 


The Executive Manhunt 


Tue searcu for executive talent brought 770 companies to the door of a professional 
recruiter last year, a survey conducted among members of the Association of Execu- 
tives Recruiting Consultants has disclosed. Five years before that, the recently formed 
AERC found, only 172 companies had sought help from members of the association. 

Last year’s corporate clientele ranged from companies with sales of under $10 
million to some with sales of more than $1 billion. Of the managerial, administrative, 
financial, and technical jobs that were filled, 12 per cent paid salaries between 
$50,000 and $100,000; 28 per cent fell within the $25,000-$50,000 bracket; and 59 


per cent paid $25,000 or less. 














Considerably revised and expanded over previous 
studies in this series, The University of Minne- 
sota’s 1960 survey bas yielded some interesting 
data that should make it easier for companies to 
determine whether their personnel ratios match 
those prevailing in other organizations with simi- 
lar characteristics to their own. 


Personnel Ratios, 1960: 
An Analytical Look 


ROBERTA J. NELSON, GEORGE W. ENGLAND and DALE YODER 


Over rue years during which the In- 
dustrial Relations Center of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota has conducted 
its periodic studies of personnel ratios, 
continuous refinements have been 
made in both the design and the scope 
of the surveys. This trend has been ac- 
celerated in this year’s survey, which 
has: been extensively revised and ex- 
panded over its predecessors. 

The 1960 survey was designed to 
pinpoint the relationships between 
personnel ratios and five characteris- 
tics of the firm. These relationships 
(stated in question form) are as fol- 
lows: 

1. Are there differences between ratios of 

large companies and those of small com- 

panies? 

2. Are there differences between ratios of 
_ companies in various industries? 

3. Are there differences between ratios of 

single-plant companies and multi-plant 

companies? 

4. Are there differences between ratios of 


companies having varied work force com- 
position (i.c., companies having a high 
proportion of technical and scientific per- 
sonnel vs. companies having a low pro- 
portion of technical and scientific per- 
sonnel) ? 

5. Are differences in ratios related to the 

kind and number of activities carried out 

by personnel and industrial relations de- 
partments? 

This article presents data and con- 
clusions on the first three questions 
and tables of personnel ratios that ap- 
pear to be most useful for comparison 
purposes. Questions 4 and 5 will be 
explored in a later article in this series. 

The survey sample consisted of 2,733 
companies as shown in Table 1. The 
sampling plan used consisted of draw- 
ing a sample of approximately 200 
companies each from three size catego- 
ries (250-499 employees, 500-999, and 
1,000 and over) in five industry groups 
(manufacturing, public utilities, bank- 
ing-finance-insurance, trade, and trans- 
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TABLE 1 
Survey Sample and Usable Returns 


NUMBER OF 
QUESTIONNAIRES SENT 


INDUSTRY GROUP 


Manufacturing 
Public utilities 
Banks, finance, insurance 
Trade 
Transportation 
Total 


909 
322! 
567 
630 
305! 


2,733 


NUMBER 
USABLE 
RETURNS 


363 
133 
226 
78 
71 


871? 


1 Only about 60 firms in the size categories 250-499 and 500-999 employees could be located in the directories for 
inclusion 


in the sample. 


2 Eight additional returns were received on which industry information wos omitted. 





portation). The sample was drawn 
from the list of companies who had 
participated in previous studies of per- 
sonnel ratios and from two business 
directories: Poor’s Register of Execu- 
tives and Directors, 1959, and The 
1960 Dun and Bradstreet Million Dol- 
lar Directory. In the case of the manu- 
facturing group, the sample was in- 
creased from 200 to 300 for each size 
category to permit a comparison of 
durable and non-durable manufactur- 
ing companies. Usable questionnaires 
were received from 871 firms, a return 
of 32 per cent. 


Personnel Ratios and Company Size 


Previous personnel ratio surveys is- 
sued in this series* have reported a 
tendency for ratios to decline as com- 
pany size increased. What has not been 
clear, however, is the extent to which 
this decline in ratios is associated with 
size per se. Before the 1960 study, data 
were not sufficient to investigate the 
effect of company size on the person- 
nel ratios within a given industry for 


* For reports of earlier surveys, see the July 
issues of PERSONNEL, 1949-1958. 


a particular type of reporting unit 
(e.g., single-plant companies). In other 
words, we have not been sure that 
what appeared to be differences in ra- 
tios due to company size were not, in 
fact, differences due to size, industry, 
and reporting unit, all rolled into one. 
It is to this question that the present 
section is addressed. 

Table 2 shows the relationship be- 
tween company size and personnel ra- 
tio for manufacturing companies and 
banking-finance-insurance companies 
for both single-plant and multi-plant 
units. (This size comparison was not 
possible for the other three industry 
groups because of insufficient data.) 

No consistent relationship between 
personnel ratio and company size is 
shown for single-plant companies in 
these two industry groups. In manu- 
facturing, middle-size companies (500- 
999 employees) have a significantly 
lower median ratio than either larger 
or smaller companies. Middle-size 
companies in banking-finance-insur- 
ance, however, have a significantly 
higher median ratio than either larger 
or smaller companies. These divergent 
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TABLE 2 


Differences in Over-all Personnel Ratios by 
Company Size for Single-Plant and Multi-Plant Companies! 


SIZE OF COMPANY MANUFACTURING BANKING, FINANCE, INSURANCE 
(No. of employees) N Medion % overlap? N Median % overlap 
; SINGLE-PLANT COMPANIES 
250-499 60 80 x 29 1.00 31 
500-999 48 -68 25 29 1.28 = | 
1000 or more 21 83 a | 18 91 x 
MULTI-PLANT COMPANIES—ALL IR DEPTS. 
Under 1000 35 80 m | 30 93 - | 
1000 or more 44 67 x 21 82 x 
MULTI-PLANT COMPANIES—CORPORATE DEPT. ONLY 
Under 1000 25 78 ° | 29 88 xX 
1000 or more 43 29 16 32 98 °T 





* Base ae to’ which other distributions are compared. 
xP 


P ds 35 per cent. 


| Comparisons run vertically. 


1 Multi-plant companies were asked to indicate whether they were reporting for (1) all oniane and personnel departments 


in all units within the company or (2) the corporate department that coordinates p 
and guides and assists regional and/or plant departments. 








t ater cent overlap” was used to measure the difference between two distributions of personnel ratios. The figure indicates 
the percentage of the | lower of two distributions that fell above the medion of the higher. Thus, for instance, 25 per cent of 





the ratios of 


with 500 to 999 employees were as high as, or higher than, the median ratio of 


manufacturing componies with 1000 or more ‘e employees. If the two distributions overlapped by more ‘thon 35 per cent, the 
difference between them was judged to be “not significant.’ This is indicated on the table by an X. 





results might plausibly be explained 
by the differences in types of work 
force and/or differences in the activi- 
ties performed by the personnel de- 
partments in the two groups; no such 
conclusion is yet warranted, however. 

As will be seen from the table, there 
are no significant differences in me- 
dian personnel ratios between multi- 
plant organizations of over 1,000 em- 
ployees and those of under 1,000 
employees when the personnel ratio is 
based on all industrial relations depart- 
ments within the company. There is, 
however, a marked decline in the me- 
dian personnel ratio of manufacturing 
multi-plant organizations with in- 
crease in size of the organization, 
when the personnel ratio is based only 


on the corporate staff. No such decline 
is found for the banking-finance-in- 
surance industry. A possible explana- 
tion for this latter result is the lack of 
decentralization of the personnel func- 
tion in banking-finance-insurance even 
when the organization has many sepa- 
rate units. 

There also seems to be no consistent 
pattern of relationships between com- 
pany size and median personnel ratios 
when the industry and type of report- 
ing units are controlled. The size dif- 
ferences which are found seem to be 
specific to a certain industry or to a 
type of reporting unit. The most rea- 
sonable conclusion is that size is not 
generally related to the personnel ra- 
tio and is not so important a factor as 





our previous surveys have indicated. 


Industry Differences in 
Personnel Ratios 


In Table 3, the relationships be- 
tween industry and personnel ratio 
may be examined for single-plant and 
multi-plant companies within the same 
size categories. For single-plant firms, 
adequate information is available only 
for manufacturing and _ banking-f- 
nance-insurance. In all the smaller 
size categories (250499 and 500-999 
employees), companies in banking-fi- 
nance-insurance report higher ratios. 
There is no significant difference in 
these two industry groups in the ratios 
reported by single-plant companies of 
1,000 or more employees. 

Among multi-plant companies of 
less than 1,000 employees reporting 
for all industrial relations or person- 
nel departments within the company, 
banking-finance-insurance companies 
report higher ratios. This difference is 
not found for multi-plant companies 
in this size category reporting only for 
the corporate personnel department. 

Among larger multi-plant firms 
(1,000 or more employees) reporting 
for all industrial relations or personnel 
departments within the company, cer- 
tain industry differences appear. Ratios 
in manufacturing, public utilities, and 
banking-finance-insurance companies 
are similar. Ratios reported by com- 
panies in trade and in transportation 
are similar. However, ratios in the two 
last-named industry groups are signifi- 
cantly lower than those in the other 
three surveyed. 

The greatest industry differences ap- 
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pear among large multi-plant com- 
panies reporting only for the corporate 
personnel or industrial relations de- 
partment. Companies in banking-fi- 
nance-insurance have _ significantly 
higher ratios than all other industry 
groups; and the ratios in public utili- 
ties are significantly higher than those 
in manufacturing, trade, and transpor- 
tation. 

Median ratios in banking-finance- 
insurance are consistently higher than 
those in any other industry in all size 
categories and reporting units. Using 
the test of “per cent overlap,” banking- 
finance-insurance ratios are signifi- 
cantly higher in four of the seven com- 
parisons shown in Table 3. Alj in all, 
the evidence forthcoming from this 
study suggests that industry differ- 
ences do exist in personnel ratios and 
that inter-company comparisons of ra- 
tios should therefore be made within 
industry groups. 


Differences Related to 
Reporting Units 

Table 4 shows comparisons of me- 
dian personnel ratios for different re- 
porting units, i.c., personnel depart- 
ment in a single-plant company, all 
industrial relations or personnel de- 
partments within a multi-plant com- 
pany, or the corporate department 
within a multi-plant company. As will 
be seen, the ratios reported for corpo- 
rate departments of multi-plant com- 
panies are lower than ratios for all 
industrial relations departments in all 
industry groups and all size categor- 
ies except banking-finance-insurance 
firms of 1,000 or more employees. 
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TABLE 4 


Differences in Over-all Personnel Ratios by Personnel Department Reporting 





1000 OR MORE EMPLOYEES 





PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT Banking, Finance, 
REPORTING Insurance Manufacturing Public Utilities Trade 


Median Y%overlap Median Y%overlap Median Yoverlap Median Yoverlap Median % overlap 


Transportation 





Single Plant 91 xX 83 ° | one =< 


Multi-Plant 
AILIR depts. 


Corporate dept. only 











UNDER 1000 EMPLOYEES 





PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT Banking, Finance, 
REPORTING Insurance Manufacturing 





Median overlap Median % overlap 
Single Plant 1.12 ° | -74 X 


Multi-Plant 
AIL IR depts. 


27 * Base distribution to which other distributions are compared. 
X Percentage of overlap exceeds 35 per cent. 
T Comparisons run vertically. 


Corporate dept. only | 
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However, only in manufacturing 
companies of 1,000 or more employees 
is this difference significant. 

In the manufacturing and banking- 
finance-insurance industry groups, da- 
ta were available for comparisons be- 
tween single-plant and miulti-plant 
companies. The only significant differ- 
ence in ratios between single-plant 
companies and multi-plant companies 
reporting for all industrial relations 
departments within the same industry 
group and size category appears in 
banking-finance-insurance companies 
with fewer than 1,000 employees. 

The corporate department in large 
manufacturing companies may be a 
small staff of personnel and industrial 
relations professionals or specialists 
who offer advice and assistance to the 
“operating” personnel departments in 
the individual plants. This may ac- 
count for the marked difference in the 
ratios for corporate staff and total in- 
dustrial relations staff in multi-plant 
manufacturing companies. Whether or 
not the corporate staff performs more 
“operating” personnel functions in the 
other industry groups surveyed is a 
question that needs further study. 


Inter-Company Comparisons of 
Personnel Ratios 


Personnel and industrial relations 
directors often find it interesting and 
helpful to compare their personnel ra- 
tios with those of other companies. Ta- 
bles 5, 6, and 7 provide information for 
making such comparisons. A word of 
caution concerning the use of the in- 
formation in these tables may be in or- 
der here, however. 
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Our analysis of the data in this study 
has led us to conclude that the indus- 
try and type of department reporting 
(single plant, or different units within 
a multi-plant company) are related to 
the personnel ratio. The relationship 
of company size (number of employ- 
ees) is not clear. The personnel ratio 
of the individual company should be 
compared, therefore, with ratios of 
other companies in the same industry 
group and size category reporting for 
the same type of department that is be- 
ing checked. 

Table 5 reports medians and quar- 
tiles for “over-all personnel ratios,” 
ie., the total number of personnel or 
industrial relations staff members per 
100 employees in the company. Note 
that the median is an average; it 
should not be viewed as a “standard” 
or “ideal” ratio. When the ratios re- 
ported by companies within any in- 
dustry-size-department category are ar- 
ranged in ascending order from low- 
est to highest, the median is the value 
of the middle ratio in that range. The 
first quartile is located one-fourth of 
the way into the array; in other words, 
it is the 25th percentile. The third 
quartile is located three-fourths of the 
way into the array, or the 75th percen- 
tile. The middle 50 per cent of any ar- 
ray thus falls between the first and 
third quartiles. For example, one-half 
of the banking-finance-insurance com- 
panies reporting for single plants of 
1,000 or more had over-all personnel 
ratios between 0.71 (Q:) and 1.42 (Qs), 
with the middle firm reporting a ra- 
tion of 91 (Median). See Table 5 to 
check this statement. 








TABLE 5 
Over-all Personnel Ratios by Industry, Company Size, and Department Reporting (Medians and Quartiles) 








COMPANY SIZE AND 
DEPARTMENT REPORTING 


INDUSTRY GROUP 





Manufacturing 


Public 
Utilities 


Transportation 





1000 OR MORE EMPLOYEES 
Single Plant 
Multi-Plant 

AIL IR depts. 


Corporate dept. only 


Median Qi Qs 


83 47 = 1.06 


.67 53 = =1.04 
.29 12 .64 


Median Q; Qs 


69 .40 97 
58 -33 91 


Median Qi Q; 


23 10 38 





UNDER 1000 EMPLOYEES 
Single Plant (500-999) 
Single Plant (250-499) 


Multi-Plant! 
All IR depts. 


Corporate dept.only 





Banking, Finance, 
Insurance 

Median Q, Q; 
91 71 1.42 
82 67 ~=+1.10 
.98 SE 1.34 
1.28 87 1.60 
1,00 ae. “ts 
93 62 1.13 
.88 68 1,16 





.68 46 .83 
-80 55 1.05 


80 65 1,08 
78 47 -98 














For multi-plant companies, size groups 250-499 and 500-999 employees have been combined. 
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TABLE 7 


Functional Personnel Ratios of Banking, Finance, and 
Insurance Companies by Department Reporting ! 


























SINGLE-PLANT COMPANIES 
FUNCTION Banking Insurance 
N Median Qi Qs N Medion Q: Qs 
Administration of IR depts. 36 0=— (0.15 0.11 0.27 30) (0.19 0.09 0.32 
Recruiting 36 860.24 0.19 0.33 30 860.25 0.21 0.43 
Training & development 30 0.07 0.04 0.14 29 = 0.10 0.06 0.12 
Labor relations 3 one coes eeies 6 see cece nine 
Wage & salary administration 36 0=—s «0.18 0.10 0.30 | 36 0.14 0.11 0.20 
Benefits & services 34 0.20 0.15 0.36 | 29 0.16 0.10 0.24 
Research 26 80.07 0.03 0.09 | 24 0.07 0.03 0.12 
Miscellaneous 18 0.07 0.06 0.20 16 0.11 0.09 0.26 
MULTI-PLANT COMPANIES—BANKING, FINANCE, AND INSURANCE 
FUNCTION All IR departments Corporate dept. only 
N Median Qi Qs N Median Qi Qs; 
Administration of IR depts. 42 0.14 0.09 0.18 52 0.14 0.08 0.21 
Recruiting 42 0.21 0.14 0.29 | 52 0.21 0.15 0.31 
Training & development 38 860.09 0.06 0.13 | 46 0.10 0.06 0.15 
Labor relations 8 0.04 0.02 0.05 10 §=0.02 0.01 0.03 
Wage & salary administration 41 0.11 0.07 0.18 52 0.12 0.08 0.19 
Benefits & services 41 0.15 0.10 0.26 | 51 0.14 0.08 0.26 
Research 29 80.04 0.02 0.09 | 28 0.05 0.02 0.08 
Miscellaneous 29 =—:0.09 0.07 0.18 29 = 0.10 0.01 0.18 








! Functional Personnel Ratio: Number of IR staff members assigned to each function per 100 employees. 





Other Comparisons— 
Functional and Historical 

The “over-all personnel ratio” is a 
measure of the total personnel pro- 
gram. However, the content of the 
program varies among companies. 
For this reason, participating compa- 
nies in this study were asked to indi- 
cate how the time of their personnel 
staff members was divided among sev- 
en major functions commonly per- 
formed by the personnel or industrial 
relations department. A “functional 
personnel ratio” (the number of per- 


sonnel staff members assigned to a 
function per 100 employees in the 
company) was then computed for 
each major function. Unfortunately, 
not all companies were able to report 
this breakdown of staff time. For this 
reason, the functional ratios shown in 
Tables 6 and 7 are for single-plant and 
multi-plant departments in manufac- 
turing and banking-finance-insurance 
industries only. 

Readers who have followed this se- 
ries of reports on personnel ratios since 
its beginning in 1949 may wish to 
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TABLE 8 
Over-all Personne! Ratios by Industry, 1960 and 1958 


INDUSTRY GROUP 1960 


Median Qi 


0.77 0.48 
0.50 0.30 


Manufacturing 


0.95 
0.37 
0.69 


0.67 
0.18 
0.43 


1958 
Qs Median Qi Qs 


1.04 0.75 0.55 1.00 
0.84 0.68 0.36 0.87 


1.48 
1.25 
0.91 


1.30 
0.75 
0.97 


1.23 
0.54 
0.67 


0.90 
0.31 
0.44 





make comparisons of the 1960 data 
with those for 1958, the last year stud- 
ied. As may be seen from Table 8, 
which compares over-all personnel ra- 
tios for five industry groups that were 
represented in both studies, the rela- 


tive positions of the groups have re- 
mained the same. Banking-finance-in- 
surance reported the highest ratios in 
both years, followed by manufactur- 
ing, public utilities, trade, and trans- 
portation in that order. 


The President’s Paycheck 


Wir recovery from the 1958 recession, a substantial average pay boost was gar- 
nered last year by the chief executives of 605 companies surveyed by McKinsey & 
Company. In fact, the average increase—8 per cent—was the highest that McKinsey’s 
annual study of executive compensation has recorded in the last six years. About 
half the companies granted their top executive an increase in 1959, while slightly 
over one-fifth lowered his pay. In 1958, by contrast, the compensation given by a 
similar sample of companies showed an average decline of 1.8 per cent. 

Last year’s gain, according to the survey report, which was published in the Sep- 
tember-October issue of the Harvard Business Review, resulted from a 9 per cent rise 
in sales and a concomitant 21 per cent rise in profits. The largest pay increases ap- 
peared in the automotive and electronics industries—27 and 24 per cent, re- 
spectively—which also showed above-average gains in sales and profits. The elec- 
trical equipment industry, on the other hand, ranked high in its sales and profits in- 
creases but paid its top executives 1 per cent less than it had in 1958. Similarly, 
textile, air transport, and rubber companies reported increases lower than might 
have been expected from their sales and profit figures. 

Analyzing the trends in executive compensation from 1953 to 1959, the study 
found that the chief executives of 516 companies had won pay boosts averaging 
16 per cent as their companies’ sales increased 43 per cent. Among companies whose 
sales did not increase over the six-year period, the average pay increase was only 
6 per cent. Slightly over two-thirds of the companies paid their top man more in 
1959 than in 1953, while one out of four paid him less. Once again, above-average 
compensation raises correlated with above-average increases in sales and profits, 
but below-average compensation raises did not necessarily indicate low sales and 
profits gains. One explanation for this disparity is the high turnover that prevailed 
during this period: a new top executive was taken on by nearly half the companies, 
and he usually received lower pay than his predecessor. Those who held their jobs 
throughout the entire 1953-1959 span received an average pay increase of 24 per 
cent, nearly half as much again as the over-all average. 














Some Undeveloped 


Power Sites in 
Management 


W. F. COOK 


Vice President 
Kimberly-Clark Canada Ltd. 
Toronto 


Despre aux that we have learned in 
recent years about organization princi- 
ples, delegation, motivation, communi- 
cations, human relations, and the rest, 
it still remains true that the measure of 
a manager continues to focus on his 
proficiency as an individual rather than 
on his skill in enabling his subordinates 
to grow in stature and thus make their 
maximum contribution to the enter- 
prise. 

Of course, no top executive these 
days goes so far as to discount the re- 
sourcefulness of his own immediate or- 


ganization; nor would he deny his 
obligation to cultivate an environment 
within which his men can find latitude 
for self-expression, self-esteem, and self- 
development. Nevertheless, it must be 
apparent to many ambitious managers 
that their own rewards, recognition, 
and advancement are more closely 
identified with their personal attributes 
of character, knowledge, drive, deci- 
siveness, and acceptability, than they 
are with their reputations for bringing 
out the best in their men. 

It is my contention that, if we are to 
realize the full potential of the man- 
agement team, more emphasis must be 
placed on evaluating the manager’s 
performance on those criteria and abil- 
ities which reflect his successes and his 





Nore. This article has been adapted from an address delivered at the 1960 annual conference of 


the Personnel Association of Toronto. 
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failures in tapping the human resources 
at his disposal in contrast to those 
which demonstrate his fitness and su- 
periority as an individual. A parallel 
from the history of my own industry 
may perhaps illuminate the point I am 
trying to make. 

In the early days of paper making, 
there was no attempt to measure the 
sewer losses of wood fiber in suspen- 
sion, with the result that some of our 
raw materials went down the drain. 
Not until the extent of these losses be- 
came known were control measures 
instituted. Similarly, it may be because 
we just don’t know what we are wast- 
ing or failing to achieve in the manag- 
ing process—in the use of management 
horsepower, as it were—that we are less 
precise about its use than we are about 
our use of the other classes of man- 
power at our disposal. 

While some business leaders un- 
doubtedly sense this vacuum in indus- 
try’s mobilization of human effort, the 
fact remains that other problems are 
more closely associated with the ex- 
pressed interests and objectives of those 
to whom they are accountable. These 
problems also possess the added advan- 
tages of being more tangible in nature, 
readier to solve, and more easily iden- 
tified with end results. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that so many managers 
hesitate to accept some of our classroom 
prescriptions for executive training 
and development. The average manag- 
er learns from experience that his own 
achievement is gauged and rewarded 
by the impact he makes as an individ- 
ual—not by his adoption, for example, 
of the techniques of job description 
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and functional charting; not by his dis- 
ciplined effort to keep subordinates in- 
formed on matters of general interest; 
not by his aptitude for sensing confu- 
sion and conflict within his organiza- 
tion and dealing effectively with them; 
not by his self-initiated, periodic con- 
versations with those who report to 
him for the purpose of exploring their 
common interest in improvement and 
self-development; nor by any of the 
other people-centered elements of the 
manager’s job. 


Some Neglected Gauges 
Of Performance 

But I have said enough, perhaps, to 
underscore my premise that there are 
some undeveloped power sites in man- 
agement. Let’s see if we can label and 
explore a few of them. Without paus- 
ing to weigh their relative merits, I 
offer five that I believe should be sub- 
jected to closer examination: 

1. Greater reliance on objectives. Ob- 
jectives are the “goal posts down field” 
toward which all organized effort is 
ultimately directed. In industry we ex- 
press our objectives both quantitatively 
—in units of production, sales, dollars, 
and time—and qualitatively—in terms 
of product improvement, better service, 
broader understanding, and support to 
education, to mention a few. 

Like the march to the gridiron goals, 
progress toward these objectives hinges, 
however, on the achievement of many 
shorter-range gains in which the per- 
formance of the individual determines 
the ultimate output of the team. And, 
just as what’s happening now at mid- 
field may be setting the stage for gains 
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or reversals at the goal line, so industry 
needs objectives within objectives—ob- 
jectives that spur and guide individual 
action at every stage of the collective 
effort. But I’m inclined to question 
whether those of us who manage have 
exhausted all the opportunities “be- 
tween the yardsticks,” as it were. 

While a written job description may 
help the job incumbent to function 
more effectively, it lacks that important 
third dimension—clarification of the 
relative importance of the job’s compo- 
nent parts. Viewed in the light of cur- 
rent circumstances, what aspects of the 
job should be emphasized and to what 
purpose? 

A regular audit of effort between su- 
perior and subordinate is important 
even at the foreman level. It’s still more 
essential in the higher ranks of man- 


agement, where major changes in di- 
rection and emphasis originate. 


Managing by Objectives— 
No Small Achievement 

It might be argued, of course, that 
the equivalent of this adjustment to 
change is already achieved through 
normal day-to-day communications. I 
doubt this myself—at all events, so long 
as these communications take the form 
of giving out assignments, issuing di- 
rections, and even prescribing methods. 
All these are practices that obscure the 
background for the instruction and 
the purpose it seeks to serve. 

It is my belief that, while managers 
do not, of course, lack objectives, they 
neither state them nor rely upon them 
to the extent that they should. Who 
among us would deny that adults re- 


spond better, perform better, acquire 
stature faster, and derive greater satis- 
faction from general direction and 
challenge than they do from detailed 
instructions, no matter how tactfully 
the assignments may be given? 

Unfortunately, it commonly happens 
that the knowledge, skills, and work 
habits the manager acquired when he 
was a “doer” carry over when he 
assumes the role of one who gets 
things done through others. Nothing 
in his background has prepared him to 
think and act in terms of defining and 
communicating objectives, identifying 
principles, and distinguishing plans 
from methods. All of us, I think, are 
sometimes oblivious of the fact that, 
in our proneness to oversupervise, we 
stifle initiative and cast shadows that 
retard growth. Skill in setting objec- 
tives and reliance on his subordinates’ 
ability to meet them, each in his own 
way, should be one of the gauges of a 
manager’s success. 

2. Stimulation of self-appraisal and 
self-direction. As Professor Douglas 
McGregor of M.I.T. has said, we’re 
mighty good at predicting human 
behavior—it’s in controlling it that we 
stumble around. 

We all know, of course, what makes 
us tick—it’s the other fellow who's the 
problem. He wants a voice in making 
decisions. He’s sensitive about trifles— 
his title, his name on the mailing list, 
his place in the company parking lot. 
If his periodic salary increase fails to 
materialize, he wants to know why. 
He’s even cynical about being rated on 
a point system and especially by a 
younger man who’s never done his job. 
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Yes, there’s no denying that, indus- 
trious, conscientious, and dependable 
as the other fellow may be, his reac- 
tions are peculiar and his performance 
often seems to fall short of his capa- 
bilities! 

Providing the Impetus for Growth 


Seriously, though, our common 
problem as managers is first, to 
translate our plans and actions into 
terms of normal human interests and 
values; second, to recognize the doubts 
and apprehensions they may evoke; 
and third, to modify our plans and ac- 
tions accordingly. But we are still a 
long way from being as proficient in 
this psychological and diagnostic art as 
we are in analyzing adverse sales and 
cost trends or the sub-standard quality 
and quantity of our goods and services. 

We hear much, these days, about 
management development’s being es- 
sentially self-development. But we hear 
rather less about how to stimulate the 
self-appraisal and self-direction that 
provide the impetus for growth. One 
promising approach to this problem is 
periodic consultation between superior 
and subordinate at all levels of the or- 
ganization—not, be it noted, a personal 
discussion of the subordinate’s 
“strengths” and “weaknesses” but a 
work-centered meeting at which each 
man invites frank comment from the 
other and where the common aims are 
to define and, if need be, clarify the na- 
ture and scope of the subordinate’s job; 
to achieve the degree of delegation 
needed to expedite the work flow with- 
out sacrificing essential control; to re- 
examine and strengthen the channels 
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of communication; and to foster the 
subordinate’s voluntary resolutions and 
plans for upgrading his performance. 

To the man of action, this may seem 
not only a time-consuming and diver- 
sionary pursuit but also a threat to‘his 
authority over his subordinates. More 
and more managers are coming to real- 
ize, however, that truly effective lead- 
ership does not reside in rank. Surely | 
the time has come when this type of 
activity should be just as seriously 
studied, perfected, and institutionalized 
as plant and equipment budgeting, 
sales and production planning, and the 
other traditional functions of manage- 
ment. The ability to engage subordi- 
nates in self-appraisal and to inspire 
self-direction among them ought to be 
another criterion of success in the man- 
ager’s job. 

3. Detecting and creating opportu- 
nities for growth. Regardless of how 
much individual managers differ 
among themselves there is at least one 
thing they all have in common—each 
of them is vitally interested in his own 
further development. In fact, for the 
most part we are all so absorbed in 
this aim that we tend to overlook our 
obligations to exert ourselves on behalf 
of our subordinates. Sometimes, it must 
be admitted, this neglect stems from 
insecurity—the feeling that helping 
others to grow will detract from our 
own importance or place us at a com- 
petitive disadvantage. But the manager 
who acts on this principle seems to for- 
get that unless he cultivates fertile 
minds and able hands around him he 
will end up by having to assume an 
ever-increasing share of the load. 
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Of course, enlightened businessmen 
no longer believe that development is 
a matter of the survival of the fittest. 
No senior executive these days takes 
the attitude “Let him get there the 
hard way, like I did.” Yet the fact re- 
mains that many of us are much more 
adept at recognizing a good man and 
bringing him into the organization 
than we are at the slower, more exact- 
ing, but ultimately more rewarding 
process of fostering the development of 
the men we already have. 


Opportunities Are All Around Us 


Here, then, is our third undeveloped 
power site in management—the detec- 
tion and creation of opportunities for 
growth among our subordinates. 

In speaking of opportunities for indi- 
vidual growth, we naturally tend to 
think first of transfers or promotions. 
But what if (as all too often happens) 
there is no available transfer and no 
possibility of promotion in sight? I 
firmly believe that, just as the safety- 
conscious supervisor can recognize an 
accident hazard when he sees one, so a 
development-conscious manager can 
recognize any number of other forcing- 
grounds—special projects and assign- 
ments, appointments, conferences and 
seminars, public appearances, and so 
on. The opportunities, in fact, are there 
at every turn. Not so often encoun- 
tered, however, is the boss with the 
strength of character to resist the temp- 
tation to indulge in the opportunity 
himself. Willingness to delegate not 
only responsibility but also opportunity 
is probably a form of self-discipline 
that the manager can acquire only in 


the formative stages of his administra- 
tive career. Yet having once acquired 
it he thereby establishes a pattern for 
those who follow, until eventually it 
permeates the entire organization. 

4. Practicing accountability in re- 
verse. The concept of accountability to 
those above our level is universal. But 
what accountability, if any, does the 
manager have to those below his level 
and what is he missing by not acknowl- 
edging it? It might well pay us to take 
a look at accountability in reverse. 

Have you ever gone looking for your 
superior to notify him about the sud- 
den loss of a major account or a serious 
interruption of operations, only to find 
that he left town the night before last 
for the rest of the week? The fact that 
this sort of thing has happened to all 
of us at one time or another is hardly 
an excuse for us, in turn, to fail to let 
our people know when we plan to be 
away for any length of time or where 
we can be reached in an emergency. 

Have you ever asked for a compre- 
hensive report involving a lot of extra 
work to meet your specified deadline 
and then failed even to acknowledge 
its receipt, let alone tell the author how 
useful it had been? 

Have you ever called a special meet- 
ing of your men to solicit their views 
and suggestions on some problem or 
other and then never referred to the 
matter again unless someone asked you 
about it? 

Well, you may never have been 
guilty of such lapses—but I don’t mind 
admitting that I have. And how easy 
it was at the time to excuse myself on 
the grounds that I was too busy, or that 
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the consequences were too intangible 
to bother about! 

Another and perhaps even more fun- 
damental side to this dimension of the 
manager’s job is his responsibility to 
define work jurisdiction among his 
subordinates and to promote an under- 
standing of how their functions extend 
beyond the boundaries of the section, 
department, or division to which they 
belong. It isn’t enough to make and 
announce an appointment and leave it 
to the men themselves to figure out 
how the pieces fit together. 

5. Conserving the other fellow’s 
time. Someone has wisely observed that 
we succeed or fail, not only as business 
leaders but also as human beings, to the 
extent that we learn how to manage 
that precious commodity—time. But 
wasteful as it may be to mismanage our 
own time, it’s even more extravagant 
to spend the other fellow’s time indis- 
criminately. Note that this “other fel- 
low” is not necessarily a subordinate— 
he can also be an associate, or even the 
boss. We can all plug a lot of energy- 
leaks within our companies by being 
alert to the time-saving opportunities 
within our grasp every day. 


A Look in the Mirror 


Being just as fallible in this respect 
as everyone else, I feel compelled to 
look in the mirror at this point for a 
few illustrations of what I mean. For 
example, I have called a meeting of 
four subordinates. To be sure that they 
are available and will come prepared, 
I give them advance notice and tell 
them what I propose to talk about. 

After a delayed start (one member is 
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detained because of an incoming long- 
distance call he might have dodged 
had the idea occurred to him) the 
meeting is interrupted by my boss’s 
secretary. He wants to see me. As it 
happens, I have been wanting to see 
him, too. Besides, this may be some- 
thing urgent. 

“Well, when the boss calls we haven’t 
much choice, I suppose,” I say to my 
group; and as I leave the room I can 
be heard mumbling, “T'll be back in a 
few minutes.” 

Half an hour later the foursome 
grows restless. Though they had al- 
lotted an hour for this meeting, they 
have plans for the rest of the day and 
now they see not only their own sched- 
ules threatened but dislocations all 
down the line. 

I return to find that the group has 
disintegrated and I don’t blame the 
men. Even if I reconvene the meeting, 
the chances are it’s too late to accom- 
plish my original plan without disrupt- 
ing everyone’s work. Nevertheless, I 
am the boss and this is the morning I 
have set aside for this job so I ask my 
secretary to round up the gang and tell 
them I am ready to resume the meet- 
ing. Having already thrown them that 
bit about not having much choice when 
the boss calls, I feel pretty sure they'll 
take the hint! 

Now who is to blame for all this dis- 
location—my boss or I? This particular 
conundrum can’t be answered without 
more facts, but here are some questions 
I should ask myself: 


> Why didn’t I withhold that comment 
about not having much choice when the 
boss calls? 
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> Why didn’t I tell the boss I was holding 
a meeting and ask whether he could post- 
pone our interview? 

® When I did find out what the boss 
had on his mind, why didn’t I immediate- 
ly send word to my group to disband? 

> When I finally reconvened my meet- 
ing, why didn’t I show more consideration 
for the effect of the interruption on the 
men’s plans—or postpone the meeting 
if I could? 


Now let’s reverse the process—I have 
just encountered a roadblock, and de- 
lay on an important project is threat- 
ened. 

The boss’s door is open and though 
he appears to be busy he’s always very 
receptive, so I walk right in. His secre- 
tary, who has just overheard him giv- 
ing an immediate appointment to the 
plant superintendent across the street, 
looks a bit vexed as I go by. 

In short order, the boss decides that 
the sales manager should be a party to 
our discussion and sends for him. 
When he arrives, not knowing the rea- 
son for the call, he’s handicapped be- 
cause he doesn’t have his file on the 
subject. Further delay while we wait 
for his assistant to produce it. (Mean- 
while, of course, the plant superin- 
tendent is cooling his heels outside.) 

After a brief discussion we see that 
we need additional information before 
the problem can be disposed of. The 
boss asks us to get it and the meeting 
adjourns. What actually has been ac- 
complished? Here again, I should ask 
myself: 


> Why didn’t I see that the problem could 
not be solved without consulting the sales 
department and talk to the sales manager 
first? 

& Why didn’t I realize that more infor- 


mation would be needed before a decision 
could be made, and assemble it? 

> Why didn’t I ask the boss’s secretary 
whether he was available for what might 
prove a lengthy discussion? 

> What was the effect of these oversights 
on the rest of the organization? 


All of us, I think, could benefit from 
this kind of self-scrutiny. Certainly, as 
I lay my looking glass aside I realize 
that I have been most extravagant with 
the other fellow’s time—and the fact 
that I didn’t mean to be is small conso- 
lation. 

(As for the productiveness of meet- 
ings in general, that, we all know, 
is a subject in itself. As the man said, 
“Heaven may be a place where there'll 
be no partings, but what I want is a 
place where there'll be no meetings!”) 

Conserving the other fellow’s time is 
certainly one- thing we could all be 
more meticulous about—and yet an- 
other factor on which managerial or 
supervisory competence might well be 
gauged. 

In conclusion, let me say that while 
businessmen are traditionally optimis- 
tic about the capacity of business, and 
its potential for growth, this faith is not 
always matched by a corresponding 
belief in the capacity and growth po- 
tential of people. Yet the one clearly 
hinges upon the other. If business is 
indeed to grow, it can only do so 
through continuous exploration of ev- 
ery reasonable means whereby human 
effort can be made more productive. In 
pursuit of this aim, some helpful guide- 
lines may perhaps be found in a closer 
examination of those qualitative as- 
pects of the manager’s job I have dis- 
cussed here. 





Most wage and salary surveys are based on data 
derived from “job matching,” but in actual fact 
few job matches can stand the test of close scrutiny, 
the author points out. Here he describes an al- 
ternative approach that has been tried out with 
considerable success by Boeing’s Vertol Division. 


Wage and Salary Surveys: 
The Occupational Approach 


MORTON ADELBERG 


Supervisor of Compensation 
Vertol Division, Boeing Airplane Co. 
Morton, Pennsylvania 


Sivcz THE END Of World War II, the 
wage and salary survey has become, in 
the words of one leading authority, “a 
style and a way of life in compensa- 
tion determination.” * Hundreds of 
such surveys are now conducted each 
year by Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernment agencies, labor organizations, 
trade and professional associations, 
consulting firms, and employer associ- 
ations, as well as by nearly all com- 
panies of any appreciable size. Yet de- 
spite this almost universal dependence 
upon the survey technique, most sur- 
vey users will probably agree that it 
still leaves considerable room for im- 
provement. 

Variations in format notwithstand- 
ing, the survey methods in common 
use today have one fundamental pro- 


*L. C. Lovejoy, Wage & Salary Administration. 
The Ronald Press Co., New York, 1959, p. 294. 
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cedural objective in common—to de- 
scribe a group of “key” job classifica- 
tions in such a way as to leave no 
doubt as to the direct comparability of 
the data submitted by the participating 
organizations. Virtually identical de- 
scriptions of this “job matching” pro- 
cedure are to be found in most of the 
current texts on wage and salary ad- 
ministration. 

It is true that many surveys now 
come in impressive statistical wrap- 
pings; and certainly there is no denying 
that electrical accounting and computer 
applications have markedly increased 
the efficiency with which survey 
data are now compiled. In my opin- 
ion, however, no amount of pure- 
ly statistical embellishment can atone 
for the unreliability of the data forth- 
coming from the matching of selected 
key jobs. This is the radical defect of 
the wage and salary survey as we know 
it today. 

Surveys based on job matching fail 
to provide data of acceptable validity 
and reliability for several reasons: 





1. Job matching makes the unwar- 
ranted presumption that job classifi- 
cations and pay rates are structured in 
much the same way among all the or- 
ganizations participating in the survey. 
The individual variations in key job 
content which are known to exist from 
company to company are thus left out 
of account. 

2. Job matching, at best, is no easy 
task. Definite limits must, therefore, be 
set on the amount of time participants 
may spend in completing a question- 
naire, so that rarely are more than 
15-20 key jobs used. As a result, sur- 
veys employing this method tap a rela- 
tively small sampling of the total em- 
ployee population represented by the 
participating companies. 

3. Job matching presupposes that oc- 
cupations, i.e., groups of jobs in the 
same occupational family, are engi- 
neered in the same way from company 
to company. But in actual practice one 
company may establish three levels of 
tool-design work, for example, while 
another may have only one. Again, one 
company may require that tool design- 
ers at all levels perform detail and lay- 
out drafting as well as original design 
work, while another may break down 
these functions into three separate 
classifications. The variations, in fact, 
are almost limitless—nor are they con- 
fined to certain types of occupations. 
Wide differences are encountered in 
almost all salaried job families, includ- 
ing those that are seemingly uniform 
and standard, such as secretarial and 
general clerical work. 

4. When job matching is used to 
assess the adequacy of the company’s 
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pay structure, the usual assumption is 
that the market value of each job has 
been primarily determined by job eval- 
uation. This is simply not so. Relative 
job values, in fact, are determined by a 
variety of economic, social, political, 
and psychological influences, few of 
which are accounted for by systems of 
measurement that employ factors 
based on work content alone. The job- 
evaluation technique has value as an 
objective approach to the internal rank- 
ing of jobs. Except that there is a very 
general correlation between rates of 
pay and job difficulty, however, the re- 
sults of job evaluation resist all at- 
tempts at reconciliation with the val- 
ues encountered in a dynamic labor 
market. 

In short, each company has its own 
way of engineering its jobs and the 
manner in which it does so is condi- 
tioned by a variety of factors—the 
characteristics of its product, its or- 
ganization, its available skills, and the 
peculiarities of its pay structure. Clear- 
ly, then, the dependability of compen- 
sation data based on the matching of 
specific key job classifications leaves a 
good deal to be desired. In fact, over 
the past ten years, I personally have en- 
countered few job matches, whether 
technical, clerical, or administrative, 
that could stand the test of close scru- 
tiny. 


The Occupational Approach 


For the past two years, Vertol has 
been experimenting with an alterna- 
tive approach which we believe con- 
stitutes a signal improvement over 
the job-matching technique. This ap- 
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proach, which is based on the use of 
occupational groups rather than spe- 
cific key jobs, is simple in concept and 
our experience with it to date has 
shown that it provides reliable survey 
data that are amenable to statistical 
analysis. 

We made a trial run of the technique 
in the fall of 1958, when we carried out 
a pilot survey among 13 large manu- 
facturing organizations in the Greater 
Philadelphia area. Each of the partici- 
pating companies was paid a personal 
visit, at which we discussed the new 
approach and explained the survey 
forms and procedures we proposed to 
use. 

The participants were asked to sub- 
mit detailed pay-rate and employment 
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data for each of 23 key occupations 
ranging over 10 broad occupational 
groups. The occupational groups and 
key occupations used are listed in Ex- 
hibit I. As a general guide, the partici- 
pants were given definitions of the 23 
key occupations in question. From the 
excerpt shown in Exhibit II, it will be 
noted that these definitions did not de- 
scribe specific jobs. Rather, we used 
the term “occupation” to mean a group 
of jobs whose performance requires 
the exercise of varying degrees of the 
same skill or same kind of knowledge. 
This is the distinguishing feature of 
this survey method—the participants 
are asked to identify a corresponding 
occupation within their organization 
and to provide statistics for each job 





GROUP 
NO. 


100 


OCCUPATIONAL GROUP 
Accounting 


200 Accounting—Clerical 
Manufacturing Engineering 


Personnel 


Production Control 


Purchasing 
Sales and Service 
Accounting Machine Operation 


Secretarial, Stenographic 
and Typing 


Clerical 


OCCUPATION 
NO. 


OCCUPATION 


Internal Auditing 

Cost Accounting 

Cost Estimating (Product) 
Payroll 

Timekeeping 

Manufacturing Methods Engineering 
Tool Design 

Employment Interviewing 

Job Analysis (Wage & Salary) 
Production Schaduling 
Production Expediting 
Material Control 

Procurement 

Procurement Expediting 
Service Writing 

Technical Illustrations 
Tabulating 

Key Punching 

Secretarial and Stenographic-Clerical 
Stenographic 

Typewriting 
Typewriting-Clerical 

General 


101 
102 
103 
201 
202 
301 
302 
401 
402 
501 
502 
503 
601 
602 
701 
702 
801 
802 
901 
902 
903 
904 
1001 


EXHIBIT | 
Key Occupations Surveyed 
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GROUP 
NO. 


300 


OCCUPATIONAL GROUP NO. 
Manufacturing 301 


600 Purchasing 


OCCUPATION 


OCCUPATION 


Industrial Engineering: The conduct of manu- 
facturing methods studies and origination of new 
processing and fabrication methods or facility 
and equipment installations, to increase produc- 
tion efficiency, eliminate delays, effect econom- 
ics and maximum utilization of available space, 
equipment, material, and manpower. 
Tool & Methods Engineering: Development of 
operation and process instructions and the or- 
dering of tooling required to accomplish sched- 
uled production. May specialize in structural, 
mechanical or machine shop operations. 
Tool Design: The development of tooling and 
special machinery designs for fabrication, as- 
sembly and testing operations. 
* * + 
Procurement: The securing of materials tooling 
equipment or services through various methods 
of procurement, such as purchasing from pre- 
scribed sources or through competitive bidding 
on the open market. May include development 
of sources of supply. 
Procurement Expediting: The follow-up of pur- 
chase orders with vendors to expedite delivery. 
Contacts with vendor may be made by telephone, 
letter or personal visit and duties may include 
giving advice to vendors regarding the elimina- 
tion of production delays and methods of ship- 
ment. 


EXHIBIT Il 
Definitions of Key Occupations (Excerpt) 





within that occupation, from the low- 
est level to the highest. (Supervisory 
jobs are normally excluded.) 

For data-reporting purposes, we 
used two forms. The first (Exhibit 
III) is called the Classification Report. 
Here the reporting company lists un- 
der each occupation the titles of all 
non-supervisory job classifications 
from the lowest level to the highest 
currently established in its pay struc- 
ture. This report provides a convenient 
basis for checking any reported figures 
that subsequently seem open to ques- 
tion. Also, and perhaps more impor- 
tant, having the reporting company 


list its job titles gives additional assur- 
ance that the participants have thor- 
oughly examined their occupational 
group structures before reporting. 
The second reporting form complet- 
ed by the participants is the Area 
Survey Report (Exhibit IV). This con- 
tains statistical data for each job classi- 
fication listed on the Classification Re- 
port. These include for each level and 
(in the last column) for all levels com- 
bined, the number of employees, 
weighted average rates, actual mini- 
mum and maximum rates paid, and 
rate-range minima and maxima. 


The data reported by each company 
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OCCUPATION 
NO. 


301 


CLASSIFICATION 


Process Planner 





Manufacturing 


Tool & Methods Planner B 





Methods 


Tool & Methods Planner A 





Tool & Methods Engineer 








Tool Designer B 





Tool Designer A 





Tool Designer Engineer 








High 





EXHIBIT Ill 
Area Survey Classification Report (Excerpt) 





for each occupation are combined in 
the Survey Summary report, a copy of 
which is sent to each participant. Ex- 
hibit V shows the summary report for 
the Tool Design occupation that was 
compiled from the data forthcoming 
from the pilot study. It will be noted 
that 12 of the 13 participating com- 
panies reported on this occupation, 
and that the combined rate data shown 


are taken from the “All Levels” col- 
umn of the individual company re- 
ports. 

So much for the data-collecting as- 
pects of this technique. Now, how does 
the individual company go about ana- 
lyzing the figures for comparison 
purposes? Figures 1 and 2 show how 
this can be done by means of a scatter- 
graph. By plotting equivalent weekly 





GROUP NO.: 300 — MANUFACTURING ENGINEERING 


OCCUPATION 
NO.: 302 — TOOL DESIGN 


CLASSIFICATION 





th IV All Levels 





Rate Range | $88.00-90.60 126.00-131.00 


141.20-146.80 


$88.00-146.80 





Wid. Avg. $ 90.60 131.00 146.80 $ 128.80 
Max. Actual | $ 90.60 131.00 146.80 $ 146.80 
Min. Actual | $ 90.60 131.00 146.80 $ 90.60 


No. Emps. 1 1 2 4 


EXHIBIT IV 
Area Survey Report (Excerpt) 
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OCCUPATION NO.: 302 — TOOL DESIGN NO. OF COMPANIES REPORTING: 12 





No. of Classes 


Non- 
Exempt 


Rate Range 
Max. 


Actual 
Wd. 
Avg. 

131. : 125. 106. 

127. q 129. 115. 

155. ‘ 155. 126. 

147. s 147. 129. 

156. ‘i 141. 131. 

174. 4 153. 134. 

166. 3 151. 136. 

189. L 174. 141. 

159. 2 150. 142. 

174. a 158. 146. 

163. q 163. 160. 

182. 4 177. 177. 


Actual Range 
Max. 








Exempt 


NWNH—KNHNWAN ND 


— 








160. 
161. 






































EXHIBIT V 


Area Survey Summary 





rate values along both the vertical and 
horizontal axes, the relative standing 
of the individual company’s pay struc- 
ture in comparison with the rate-range 
maxima and actual weighted average 
rates forthcoming from the survey can 
be graphically demonstrated. Thus 
Figure 1 shows Vertol’s rate-range 
maxima for each of the 23 key occu- 
pations on the vertical scale against the 
average maxima of the 13 survey par- 
ticipants on the horizontal scale. When 
these rates are equal, the coordinate 
points fall on the line of perfect cor- 
relation. When the company rate is 
higher, it falls above this line; when 
lower, it falls below. Consequently, the 
line of 1.00, or perfect correlation, be- 
comes, in effect, the locality wage line, 
about which Vertol’s rates are scat- 


tered. A line estimated or calculated to 
fit this scatter represents the relative 
position of Vertol’s pay rate structure. 

As will be seen from Figure 1, the 
company’s rate-range maxima were 
high (especially at the higher salary 
levels) in comparison with those pre- 
vailing in the locality. However, Fig- 
ure 2 shows that, in terms of actual 
rates paid, our weighted average rates 
were clustered more closely about the 
locality line. 


Advantages of Occupational 
Comparison 


There are, of course, other equally 
acceptable statistical methods of han- 
dling the data yielded by the occupa- 
tional approach. The one described 
here has been presented merely to 
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FIGURE 1 


Company Maximum Rates for 23 Key Occupations 
Compared with Average Locality Maximum Rates 
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FIGURE 2 


Company Weighted Average Rates for 23 Key Occupations 
Compared with Locality Median Weighted Average Rates 
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show that such data are readily amen- 
able to sound analytical treatment. 

Our experience with our pilot sur- 
vey was so encouraging that we un- 
dertook a second survey, this time in 
the aircraft industry. This was con- 
ducted in early 1959. Continued appli- 
cation of this technique has shown 
rather conclusively that it offers a num- 
ber of advantages: 

1. Since there is no comparing and 
matching of specific jobs, the data re- 
ported by participants are more easily 
and objectively selected. 

2. A much larger employee popula- 
tion can be sampled than would other- 
wise be feasible. 

? The occupational approach pro- 
vias data that can be directly related 
to manpower utilization and control 
programs that are based on functional, 
rather than organizational, groupings 
of personnel. 

4. The raw survey data can be sum- 
marized and analyzed with relative 
ease. 

5. Because it can be used independ- 
ently of job-evaluation results, the ap- 
proach yields a more realistic appraisal 
of the company’s pay structure in rela- 
tion to prevailing rates outside. 

6. The approach also yields less di- 
vergent rate data than are provided by 
the job-matching method. Some diver- 
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sity in base rates is to be expected even 
when like jobs are compared within 
the same community. However, when 
occupational groups rather than jobs 
are compared, errors due to differences 
in job content are avoided, resulting in 
a narrower spread in the rates report- 
ed. 

7. Finally, the use of key occupa- 
tions lends stability to the technique, 
permitting the recurrent use of the 
same survey with little need for revi- 
sion. By contrast, periodic surveys 
based on key job classifications have to 
be continuously monitored and revised 
to keep abreast of changes in individu- 
al job classifications. 

In conclusion, may I observe that 
there is a trend toward the treatment 
of jobs as part of an occupational con- 
tinuum. In line with this trend, it is 
surely time for wage and salary ad- 
ministrators to think in terms of broad 
functions and occupational groupings. 
Salary data based on specific job com- 
parisons are of little value in assessing 
the adequacy of a company’s total com- 
pensation structure. Consequently, if 
salary comparison is to serve manage- 
ment’s purpose, it should be based on 
the sampling of broader segments of 
each occupational hierarchy than can 
be covered by job-matching methods 
in common use today. 














Nearly one out of every 20 employed 
workers already holds down more than 
one job—a proportion that may well rise 
as the workweek shrinks. What should be 
management's policy on this relatively 
new phenomenon on the labor scene? 


Spotlight 


On Moonlighting 


ALAN C. FILLEY 


The Ohio State University 
Columbus 


Persars the opprobrium that still 
faintly clings to the term “moonlight- 
ing” is simply an echo of the days 
when it meant some distinctly nefari- 
ous form of nighttime activity. The 
earliest moonlighters so-called seem to 
have been marauding bands of discon- 
tented Irish farmers. Some _philolo- 
gists, however, have traced the word 
to Scotland, where people who vanish 
overnight leaving nothing but their 
debts behind are still popularly said 
to have “done a moonlight flit.” 
Whatever its origin, in America 
moonlighting took on the meaning 
“multiple jobholding” around the turn 
of the century, though the most recent 
edition of Webster still defines it, in 





USS. usage, as no more than a variant 
of “moonshining.” In this particular 
instance, Webster is certainly out of 
date. Today, it might more accurately 
be said that while most moonshiners 
may well be moonlighters, compara- 
tively few moonlighters are moonshin- 
ers.' Moonlighting, in fact, is usually 
well within the bounds of the law and 
is one of the most significant develop- 
ments in recent labor history. 
Actually, the lack of a commonly ac- 
cepted, precise definition of “moon- 
lighting” is a good indication of how 
new a phenomenon it is. To the Cen- 
sus Bureau, it means holding down 








*In a recent advertisement in The New York 
Times, it was stated that there were 3% million 
moonshiners in the U.S. holding down two jobs 
apiece. “A very slightly smaller number of read- 
ers”’ wrote in to point out that the word should 
have been “moonlighters,” said the advertiser 
ruefully, a few days later. 
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two or more jobs at the same time.” To 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board, it means working at a paid job 
that is separate from one’s regular job, 
is performed after hours, and takes up 
at least ten hours a week.’ Because of 
this semantic difference, there is some 
disparity in the statistics on moon- 
lighting available from various sour- 
ces. The schoolteacher under contract 
who works during summer vacation 
as a camp counselor—to take just one 
example—is considered a moonlighter 
under the first definition, but not un- 
der the second. 

According to the broadest defini- 
tion, at any rate, a moonlighter is 
someone who holds down a full- and 
a part-time job, two full-time jobs, or 
two part-time jobs. This is roughly 
the definition used in the most com- 
plete series of statistics now available— 
the Census Bureau’s surveys of the in- 
cidence of moonlighting during one 
week of July in the years 1950, 1956, 
1957, and 1958. 


Some Recent Statistics 


These surveys found clear evidence 
of an enormous growth in moonlight- 
ing. Between 1950 and 1956, the num- 
ber of people holding more than one 
job during the survey week jumped 
from 1.8 million to 3.7 million—an in- 
crease of slightly over 100 per cent— 
and the percentage of all employed 
workers that they represented rose 
from 2.9 to 5.3. In the recession of 
*“Multiple Jobholding: July 1958,” Current 
Population Reports, Series P-50, No. 88 (April, 
1959), Bureau of the Census, p 


*S. Habbe, “Moonlighting as Its Control,” 
Management Record, July, 1957, p. 234. 
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1958, the number of moonlighters 
shrank to 3.1 million, and the rate of 
moonlighting dropped to 4.8 per cent. 
Still, this meant that nearly one out of 
every 20 employed workers held at 
least two jobs during the survey week 
that year.* 

The typical moonlighting pattern of 
the non-agricultural workers, the 1958 
study found, was a combination of a 
full-time primary job and a part-time 
secondary job. Of those whose work 
time was tabulated, 65 per cent fol- 
lowed this pattern; roughly another 30 
per cent had two part-time jobs; and 
about 5 per cent had two full-time 
jobs. About 200,000 persons held three 
or more jobs. 

The characteristics of the moonlight- 
ing workforce showed up fairly clear- 
ly in this study. First, moonlighting 
was three times as prevalent among 
employed men as among employed 
women. Second, it was twice as preva- 
lent among married men 25 years old 
or over as among single men in the 
same age group. On the other hand, 
single women were more likely to 
moonlight than married women. 
Third, a large majority of the moon- 
lighters—almost 73 per cent—were 
from non-agricultural wage and sal- 
ary positions. Fourth, 2.2 million of 
the total 3.1 million held two entirely 
different kinds of jobs, in many cases, 
no doubt, because their primary jobs 
were in fields not open to part-time 
or evening work. Thus, the second job 
*S. L. Wolfbein, “Multiple Jobholding in the 
United States,” Monthly Labor Review, July, 
1959, p. 769. Further information about the 


1958 survey is taken from “Multiple Jobholding: 
July 1958.” 














was often in sales, driving or delivery 
work, or a service capacity, such as 
filling-station attendant or bartender. 
Only among farm laborers and fore- 
men and among technical and profes- 
sional workers did at least half the 
moonlighters work in the same occu- 
pational category in both their jobs. 


What Causes Moonlighting? 


One of the most obvious explana- 
tions for the increase in moonlighting 
over the last decade is that the work- 
week has been growing constantly 
shorter. In 1800, when the standard 
workweek was six days, or 72 hours, 
there could be little incentive—or op- 
portunity—to take a second job. As 
late as 1860, a 66-hour week was usu- 
al; and in 1900, workers normally put 
in 573 hours. World War I brought 
a five-and-a-half-day, 50-hour week, 
which eventually gave way to a 44- 
hour week and finally to the five-day, 
40-hour week that is common today. 

In view of the continuing union 
pressure for a shorter workweek, and 
the injection of the issue into the re- 
cent Presidential campaign, there is no 
reason to suppose that this trend has 
reached its limit, though, needless to 
say, the change must occur slowly if 
shortages and inflation are to be avoid- 
ed. At our present rate of productivity, 
a four-day week at what is now five 
days’ pay will probably become the 
general rule in about ten years. If we 
can raise our productivity, it will 
come even sooner. 

Can we therefore expect further in- 
crease in moonlighting? Yes—if an 
analysis of current patterns can be 
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taken as evidence. In 1958, the Census 
Bureau found the highest rates of 
multiple jobholding among farm 
workers, whose hours are relatively 
flexible, and among people in protec- 
tive services (policemen, firemen, 
guards, and the like), who work a 
short week. An even higher rate—25 
per cent—prevails in the rubber indus- 
try in Akron, where a six-hour day 
is common.’ Further evidence is pro- 
vided by a 1957 survey of employer 
opinion: The respondents estimated 
that 8 per cent of employees working 
a 40-hour week, and 14 per cent of 
those working under 40 hours, were 
moonlighters.® 

As the spread of mechanization and 
automation has allowed a reduction 
in work time, it has also diminished 
the physical demands presented by 
many jobs. At the end of his regular 
day’s work, therefore, an employee 
may find himself with plenty of ener- 
gy left over for another job. 

Still another explanation for the re- 
cent growth of moonlighting is that 
labor shortages in some job fields 
have made dual employment very 
profitable. This was particularly true 
in the period of expansion that led up 
to the recession of 1958. 

In stating their reasons for taking a 
secondary job, workers often stress 
their need for additional income. This 
financial need is in large part the re- 
sult of the increase in American fam- 


*L. Stessin, “Free Enterprise by Moonlight,” 
Dun’s Review and Modern Industry, July, 1959, 


. 47. 
PWhat Management Thinks of Moonlighting,” 
The Management Review, September, 1957, p. 
25. { 
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ily size and of the desire for a higher 
scale of living. 

It has also been hypothesized that 
many men become moonlighters be- 
cause their wives can’t or won’t work. 
The available evidence suggests that 
this may indeed hold true where the 
wife is under 35. Among middle- 
aged or older couples, however, the 
rate of multiple jobholding is actually 
higher for the men whose wives work 
than for those who are the sole sup- 
port of their families. 

Of course, no one of these elements 
can by itself explain multiple employ- 
ment and its recent expansion. Taken 
together, however, they do give at 
least a rough idea why moonlighting 
has become such a significant phe- 
nomenon in the postwar labor picture. 


What Does the Employer Say? 


In general, management has not 
seen it as much of a problem. Not one 
of the companies covered in a 1957 sur- 
vey indicated in its application blank 
that moonlighters would not be hired, 
though some did register disapproval 
in the employee handbook.’ Less than 
a quarter of the companies included in 
another survey had any definite poli- 
cy; of these, most took a middle-of-the- 
road position, reprimanding the em- 
ployee only if his activities interfered 
with his regular job.® It is interesting 
to note that while executives generally 
feel that moonlighting lowers an em- 
ployee’s job performance, when ques- 
tioned about the situation in their own 


* Habbe, op. cit., p. 236. 
®“More Facts on Moonlighting,” Personnet, 
May-June, 1958, p. 4. 
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companies, they usually answer that 
it is not a serious problem. In fact, 
many companies now employing 
moonlighters—84 per cent of those 
covered in one study—maintain that 
these employees’ performance is ade- 
quate or better.® 

Of course, some kinds of dual em- 
ployment prove generally unaccepta- 
ble to employers. The moonlighter is 
likely to find himself in serious trouble 
if it is discovered that (1) he is 
working for a competitor; (2) he is 
working while on sick leave; (3) his 
after-hours job reflects to the discredit 
of his primary employer; or (4) his 
secondary job reduces his effectiveness 
on his primary job. 

Self-employment and employment 
in short-term jobs seldom meet oppo- 
sition, particularly if arrangements 
have been made with the primary em- 
ployer in advance. 

The position on moonlighting taken 
by government agencies as employers 
seems to be similar to that of private 
employers, though it’s seldom made 
very clear. One statement, issued in 
1954 by the personnel director of Mich- 
igan’s Civil Service Commission, set 
forth conditions under which supple- 
mentary employment is permitted: A 
civil-service employee can work only 
part-time on his secondary job; he 
must secure the written approval of 
his appointing authority before taking 
the job; and the work must not inter- 
fere with his primary job. 

Government regulation limits the 
incidence of moonlighting in private 


* “Moonlighting in the Office,” American Busi- 
ness, January, 1958, p. 21. 








enterprise as well, though in an indi- 
rect way: as of a 1958 report, in 43 
states and the District of Columbia, 
the moonlighting opportunities open 
to women were to some extent cur- 
tailed by laws establishing daily and/ 
or weekly maximum hours of work. 
Five states—Alabama, Florida, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, and West Virginia—did not 
have such laws.’® 

There is strong opposition to moon- 
lighting in one quarter: as might be 
expected, unions generally take their 
stand against it, because it thwarts 
their objective of work sharing and 
because many secondary jobs pay less 
than the union rates. (Naturally 
enough, moonlighters working at 
such low-paying jobs often try to keep 
their dual employment a secret.) La- 
bor’s attitude has been expressed by 
Benjamin Wyle, counsel to several 
leading AFL-CIO unions, as follows: 
“Moonlighting is wrong. The whole 
purpose of the labor movement is to 
fight for shorter hours so the worker 
can enjoy his leisure. The fellow who 
has two jobs is a hindrance to the 
union movement.” *! 


” Ibid., p. 22. “One-half of the states (24) and 
the District of Columbia have a set maximum of 
eight hours a day and/or 48 hours a week or 
less for women. Nine states have set a maximum 
of 9 hours per day and all of them except Idaho 
have weekly maximums of 50 or 54 hours.” 

™ Quoted in Stessin, op. cit., p. 49. 
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Looking Ahead 

If, as has been suggested, the shorter 
hours of the future will bring an in- 
crease in the amount of moonlighting, 
management had better develop a pol- 
icy as clear-cut as the unions’. It can 
best begin, I believe, by thinking 
about this causal relation between 
work time and multiple jobholding 
and its implications about what the 
worker’s job means to him. It is just 
possible that some people like to work. 
It is also possible that some people are 
not suited for, or cannot adjust to, the 
demands presented by an increase in 
leisure time. If this be so, a flexible 
employment policy might be prefera- 
ble to rigid, one-for-all rules. Under 
such a policy, the shorter workweek 
could give new leisure to those who 
want it. Some employees—older work- 
ers, for example—could work even 
less than the short week, if they chose 
to. Others could put in longer hours 
without imposing on their employers 
the burden that overtime currently 
entails. 

Needless to say, this solution is not 
the only one possible, nor is it applica- 
ble to all companies. But in dealing 
with the problem of moonlighting, 
management must recognize that it is 
a new problem and must be willing 
to provide it with new answers. 














The programs of Standard Oil of 
Obio and other leading compan- 
tes offer some helpful guidelines 
for training supervisors to fulfill 
their labor relations responsibil- 
ities. 


Training 
Supervisors in 
Labor Relations 


JAMES J. BAMBRICK 


Assistant Manager of Labor Relations 
The Standard Oil Company (Ohio) 
Cleveland 


Tue supervisor plays a varied role in 
labor relations: To the workers under 
him he represents management’s labor 
relations policies. He is the key man 
in the grievance procedure. And he 
can be a valuable source of ideas when 
the company starts preparing for its 
next encounter at the bargaining table. 

But to perform his role effectively 
the supervisor needs training. His day- 
to-day decisions must be guided by 
knowledge of the company’s over-all 
labor relations picture and of the com- 
plexities of dealing with a union— 
knowledge that he cannot acquire sim- 
ply through experience on his job. He 
must be well informed about current 





happenings in the labor relations of 
both the company and the industry. 
And he must understand the mechan- 
ics of such matters as arbitration and 
contract negotiations—processes that, 
while they affect him directly, fre- 
quently take place some distance from 
his own work. 

There are three principal ways in 
which the supervisor can be given the 
necessary training. (1) He can be put 
through a basic course in labor rela- 
tions; (2) the company can set up a 
communications program designed to 
supply him with current information; 
and (3) arrangements can be made for 
him to participate in the labor rela- 
tions processes themselves. This article 
will examine each of these avenues in 
turn, outlining typical methods and 
their advantages. 

The first, the labor relations course, 





Nore. This article has been adapted from the author’s address before an AMA seminar held at 
Colgate University, Hamilton, New York, last July. 
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does not lend itself to a review or tabu- 
lation of common practice—the meth- 
od I shall use in dealing with the other 
two—since there are about as many 
courses as there are companies ad- 
ministering them. And rightly so, for 
the course developed by one company 
can never be effectively taken over, 
lock, stock, and barrel, by another. 
Techniques and ideas can be bor- 
rowed, of course, but the actual con- 
tent of the program must be deter- 
mined by the nature of the particular 
industry and the particular company. 

Detailed study of one such course 
can, however, give a pretty good idea 
of how most of them work. It may 
therefore be instructive to examine the 
training program that my own com- 
pany, Standard Oil of Ohio, has de- 
veloped for the supervisors in its vari- 
ous departments—refineries, market- 
ing, transportation, engineering, ad- 
ministration, accounting, and finance. 
Because of the dissimilar patterns of 
labor relations prevailing in these de- 
partments, we modify the course in 
presenting it to different groups. After 
describing the basic course, I shall out- 
line its two major variants. 


The Basic Course 


The basic course, as it is given at the 
refineries, consists of five two-hour 
sessions, each of which includes equal 
amounts of lecture and group discus- 
sion. At the beginning of each session, 
the participants are given highly de- 
tailed outlines of the lecture in order 
to spare them the need for taking elab- 
orate notes—a chore that most adults 
are unaccustomed to—and to enable 


them to reconstruct the whole talk at 
some time in the future. They also re- 
ceive supplementary reading material 
and bibliographies, which they insert, 
along with the outlines, into loose-leaf 
notebooks given them at the very start 
of the course. 

At the refineries, the course is given 
to all salaried, exempt people, that is, 
to all line managers, from foremen to 
refinery managers, and to exempt en- 
gineers and technicians. We include 
the technical employees because we - 
want to strengthen their feeling that 
they are part of the management team 
and because many of them may later 
be transferred or promoted to line 
supervisory jobs. Moreover, we think 
it a good idea to inform them about 
the company’s labor relations situation 
at a time when conditions are normal 
instead of waiting until a crisis arises. 

Here, then, is a brief review of the 
five sessions comprising the basic 
course: 

1. History of Unions in the United 
States. This lecture is organized 
around the stories of seven principal 
labor leaders: Samuel Gompers, John 
L. Lewis, William Green, Philip Mur- 
ray, George Meany, Walter Reuther, 
and James Hoffa. The lecture stresses 
Gompers’ belief in the free-enterprise 
system; describes the spread of racket- 
eering in the AFL and of Communist 
influence in the CIO; tells how, and 
with what success, these problems have 
been attacked; and then goes into the 
internal difficulties of the AFL-CIO. 
Not only is this historical background 
essential to the supervisors’ under- 
standing of current problems, but it 
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always proves an enormously stimu- 
lating introduction to the whole sub- 
ject. 

2. Legal Background of Collective 
Bargaining. A chronological survey 
beginning with the period when un- 
ions were considered conspiracies in 
restraint of trade and then touching 
on the Danbury Hatters case, the 
unions’ pressure for legislation ex- 
empting them from such suits, and 
their change to an anti-legislation atti- 
tude when the passage of the Clayton 
Act failed to bring them relief from 
injunctions. 

In explaining the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act, the lecturer emphasizes the provi- 
sion that an employer cannot win an 
injunction unless he comes to court 
with “clean hands.” The supervisors 
examine the kinds of action on their 
part that might constitute “dirty 
hands.” Finally, they study the sec- 
tions of the Wagner Act, the Taft- 
Hartley Act, and the Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting and Disclosure Act 
that apply to their administration of 
the agreement. 

One of the chief functions of this 
session is to tell the participating su- 
pervisors and executives what they can 
and cannot say in labor relations situa- 
tions. Of course, we are not trying to 
turn them into amateur lawyers. The 
presentation avoids technical language 
and simply points out the questions on 
which it’s best to call in the company’s 
counsel. 

3. Labor Relations in the Oil Indus- 
try. The third session comes very close 
to home for the supervisors, since it 
deals with events in which they them- 
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selves have participated and provides 
the explanatory background for these 
events. Discussion quickly gets down 
to the how and why of the company’s 
labor relations, and the developments 
that may affect the supervisors as mem- 
bers of the management team. 

Needless to say, this is a subject that 
each company and each industry must 
treat in its own way. 

4. Labor Relations Policies. This 
session is organized around the fol- 
lowing question: Unions have their 
policies and long-range goals set forth 
in writing—is the same true of man- 
agement? It begins with an analysis of 
the three P’s: 

© Policies—statements of the organiza- 

tion’s over-all objectives, usually the re- 

sponsibility of the company’s board of di- 

rectors or its chief executive officers. (In 

a union, policy may be set by convention 

action.) 

> Procedures—the methods whereby the 

organization is to achieve its objectives. 

Procedures are set up by managers and 

carried out by supervisors. 

> Practices—what the workers actually 

do. Company practice is almost wholly de- 

pendent on first-line supervision. 

This three-step analysis shows the 
supervisor how central his role is, for, 
as the lecturer points out, an organiza- 
tion’s success or failure can be meas- 
ured by the extent to which its practices 
carry out its policies. It also shows the 
interdependence of all levels of man- 
agement and their sharing in a com- 
mon goal—the organization’s goal. 

The session quickly settles down to 
a consideration of labor relations pol- 
icy. The supervisors discuss manage- 
ment’s need for policies and examine 
the union and management positions 














on such questions as the composition 
of the bargaining unit; closed shop, 
union shop, and open shop; wages; 
management’s prerogatives; promo- 
tions; and featherbedding. 

5. The Supervisor's Role in Labor 
Relations. Running like a_ thread 
through the final session is the idea 
that supervisors can to a considerable 
extent nullify the contract—usually by 
failing to enforce its provisions. The 
lecturer reports on arbitration cases in 
which management was overruled in 
the attempt to enforce contract clauses 
that supervisors had intentionally or 
unintentionally ignored. He also ex- 
plains that grievance handling is ac- 
tually a form of day-to-day contract 
negotiations, that the supervisors’ de- 
cisions on formal and, more impor- 
tant, informal grievances constitute 
their plant’s common law of labor re- 
lations. 

Thus the participants come to real- 
ize that simply being a “good Joe” is 
not an adequate criterion for their con- 
duct in labor relations and that every 
decision should be based on a consid- 
eration of how well it would hold up 
as general practice in the company. 

At some of our plants, this fifth sub- 
ject runs on for several weeks as the 
supervisors study the problems that 
have arisen locally under each section 
of the contract. A number of groups 
also study the grievances and arbitra- 
tion cases that have come up under 
particular provisions. 

It has been our experience that once 
the supervisors begin thinking about 
the problems of labor relations that af- 
fect them directly they never want to 
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stop. After outlining the modified 
versions of the basic course, I shall deal 
with the various ways of maintaining 
and intensifying the interest in labor 
relations that is created by a course 
like ours. 


White-Collar Courses 


In order to present the labor rela- 
tions course to supervisors of non-un- 
ion white-collar employees, we had to 
make substantial changes in the basic 
format. In effect, we devised two spe- 
cial courses—one for supervisors of en- 
gineers and one for supervisors in the 
Accounting and Finance Departments. 

The engineering course, which con- 
sists of four sessions, takes its first 
three from the basic course: History of 
Unions in the United States, Labor 
Relations in the Oil Industry, and La- 
bor Relations Policies. The fourth ses- 
sion deals with white-collar unioniza- 
tion, and the unionization of engineers 
in particular. Among the subjects cov- 
ered in this lecture are the reasons be- 
hind the drive to unionize engineers, 
the measures that various companies 
and their supervisors have taken to 
satisfy the needs of engineers, and the 
experiences of a few companies whose 
engineers joined a union and later 
voted it out. 

The course given to accounting 
and finance supervisors, whose depart- 
ments are composed largely of clerical 
workers, also runs for four sessions. 
The first two are the standard sessions 
on union history and on labor rela- 
tions in the oil industry. The third, 
White - Collar Unionization, follows 
the same basic format as the analogous 
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lecture in the engineering course, but 
emphasizes the unionization of clerical 
workers. 

The final session of this course has 
no parallel in the other two: it consists 
of three days of problem-solving round 
tables. So that discussion will be full 
and free, the three levels of manage- 
ment meet separately. Thus, when this 
course was first administered, the first 
day’s round tables were made up ex- 
clusively of front-line supervisors, in 
groups of about 20. On the second 
day, the middle-management super- 
visors met. And on the third day, the 
top echelon of the two departments 
made up a single round table. 

Each group drew up a list of prob- 
lems, which was presented the next 
day to the higher-level meeting. On 
the basis of the three days’ discussions, 
a set of recommendations was even- 
tually drawn up. They were subse- 
quently tested by depth interviews 
with supervisory and managerial em- 
ployees on all levels, and some of them 
are already being put into effect. 


Getting the Latest News 
To the Supervisor 

It should hardly be necessary to em- 
phasize that all the courses and all the 
training in the world will do little 
good if the supervisor is not kept up 
to date about what’s going on in the 
labor relations sphere. Things happen 
so quickly in this field that what he 
learned as “fact” two or three months 
ago may no longer hold true today. 

The three principal channels 
through which the stream of news can 
flow are written communications, su- 
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pervisory meetings, and personal con- 
tact between the supervisor and his 
boss. 

To this list one could, of course, add 
the grapevine. But that is the very 
thing management tries to avoid. After 
all, getting information via the grape- 
vine usually means getting it from em- 
ployees, and thus ultimately from the 
shop steward. In the dual-loyalty situ- 
ation that prevails in unionized com- 
panies, workers naturally gravitate to 
the person or organization that has the 
information they need. If it’s the shop 
steward who knows the answers, they 
will tend to go to him for more than 
news. So a prime purpose of a labor 
relations communications program is 
to establish the supervisor as a foun- 
tainhead of accurate, reliable informa- 
tion. 

Written communications. In many 
companies, written communications 
typically take the form of a “labor re- 
lations bulletin” reporting on the com- 
pany’s negotiations, relevant arbitra- 
tion decisions, and strikes and settle- 
ments within the industry. Digests of 
recent legislation affecting supervisors 
are also often included. 

The key element in these bulletins is 
speed, for supervisors must be able to 
counteract rumors as soon as they 
arise. For this reason, many companies 
that issue regular monthly bulletins 
also put out special supplements or 
editions when something important 
happens. 

A number of companies do not ob- 
serve regular publishing schedules at 
all, but issue their bulletins as the occa- 
sion demands. When things are really 








popping, they may put out two, three, 
or four a week, and sometimes even 
two in one day. These spot-news bulle- 
tins may be enly a paragraph or two 
in length, but they get the story out 
when it’s hot, making the foreman, 
rather than the shop steward, the 
source of news in the shop. 

The second key element in these bul- 
letins is accuracy. In order to guard 
against the loose thinking that is often 
associated with editorializing under 
the stress of a deadline, most publica- 
tions stick to straight reporting. 

A number of large multi-plant com- 
panies issue two bulletins. One is dis- 
tributed companywide and gives the 
over-all labor relations picture, while 
the other is distributed in the individ- 
ual plant and is concerned solely with 
plant news. The latter is generally the 
medium for spot news. 

A second form of written commu- 
nications is the memo or letter to su- 
pervisors reporting on contract nego- 
tiations. Here, too, speed is essential. 
Companies usually try to get these 
memos into the hands of their super- 
visors within 24 hours after any nego- 
tiations session, and many try to get 
them out the morning after each ses- 
sion. (A very small number of firms— 
less than 1 per cent—report what hap- 
pened in the session to all the employ- 
ees in the bargaining unit.) 

A still faster way of reporting on 
negotiations is being adopted by an in- 
creasing number of companies: min- 
utes after bargaining ends, they tape- 
record the information, which is then 
played over the telephone whenever a 
certain number or extension is dialed. 
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Though the number is given out only 
to managerial employees, it soon be- 
comes known to the rank and file; but 
far from being chagrined, most com- 
panies welcome the leak. As one excu- 
tive commented, “If there are going to 
be rumors, at least let them be our 
rumors.” 

Supervisory meetings. These pro- 
vide not only speed but a double check 
on accuracy: in supervisory meetings, 
management can make sure that ev- 
eryone concerned gets the story 
straight. Moreover, the meetings some- 
times supply management with as 
much information as it gives out. 

Many companies make a practice of 
calling meetings as soon as a contract 
is signed. They explain the new pro- 
visions and answer the supervisors’ 
questions. Not infrequently, these 
meetings go on for several sessions. 

Direct contact. Personal contact be- 
tween the supervisor and his boss, im- 
portant in resolving all labor relations 
matters, is essential in dealing with 
grievances and arbitration. It offers an 
unrivaled opportunity for training the 
supervisor in the proper way to handle 
grievances and for pointing out to him 
the mistakes of the past. 


The Supervisors Suggest 
Contract Changes 

Finally, there is the third method of 
training supervisors in labor relations 
—-participation. Though this, of course, 
can be applied to a variety of situa- 
tions, here I shall confine my remarks 
to participation in contract negotia- 
tions. 

The most common means of secur- 
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ing supervisors’ participation in the 
bargaining process is to solicit their 
suggestions for contract changes. Prac- 
tically all companies do it at one time 
or another, though there are differ- 
ences of degree and technique. 

Most often, the company calls its 
supervisors together—usually in small 
groups rather than in one large one— 
a few months before the negotiations. 
As they examine the contract section 
by section, the supervisors single out 
the difficulties they have had with 
each one and suggest additions, dele- 
tions, and revisions. 

Another method of soliciting sug- 
gestions is to select committees from 
among the supervisors and assign 
each one a major provision of the con- 
tract. The committees present recom- 
mendations to a meeting of all the 
supervisors, who then vote upon them, 
offer additional suggestions, and even- 
tually draw up a set of recommenda- 
tions for the company. 

Still another method is used by a 
New York air-conditioning company, 
which found that meetings called for 
the express purpose of examining the 
contract usually generated a crisis psy- 
chology among the participants, who 
felt themselves compelled to make 
suggestions—any suggestions. Instead, 
this company solicits ideas from its 
supervisors in their regular weekly 
training sessions, Each week, the su- 
pervisors discuss a different section of 
the contract, using as case studies the 
grievances and human-relations prob- 
lems that have arisen from it. Their 
ideas for improving the contract 
emerge in the course of this examina- 
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tion of case histories. Not only does 
this method allow the supervisors time 
to think through their labor relations 
problems, but it enables them to dis- 
cuss the troublesome provisions as 
soon as a relevant incident occurs. 

Similar advantages are provided by 
the use of contract booklets. When a 
new contract is signed, each supervisor 
is given a booklet in which the contract 
is printed on the left-hand pages. (The 
right-hand pages remain blank.) As 
problems of interpretation or adminis- 
tration arise in the course of the year, 
the supervisor notes them down oppo- 
site the clauses in question. Later on, 
this record of personal experience be- 
comes the basis for suggestions made 
in meetings or training sessions about 
the contract. 


A Useful “Suggestion System” 


Whatever the method, soliciting su- 
pervisors’ suggestions for contract 
changes is valuable on several counts: 
Most important, it makes them feel 
that they are part of the management 
team. Second, their reports on conflicts 
they have had with union stewards in 
interpreting the contract point out to 
the company which sections must be 
rewritten for greater clarity. 

This kind of participation sometimes 
brings totally unexpected benefits as 
well. Discovering that supervisors in 
various sections of the plant were inter- 
preting contract provisions differently, 
one company instituted supervisory 
training classes in contract interpreta- 
tion. These classes in turn led to the 
compilation of a manual of interpreta- 
tion, written with the help of the very 











people who would use it most—the 
supervisors themselves. 

Finally, because of al! the managerial 
groups first-line supervisors are best 
placed to find out what is happening 
in the union, they can frequently help 
the company’s negotiators gain under- 
standing of internal union problems 
and insight into which union demands 
are real and which are just “window 
dressing.” 

Of course, supervisors cannot give 
equally sound advice on all matters, 
and the company should direct their 
attention where it will bring the most 
helpful results. Many companies have 
found that supervisors offer particu- 
larly useful suggestions on these three 
subjects: 

> Seniority—especially questions of pro- 

bationary periods, layoff, rehiring, up- 

grading, transfers, and job posting. 

> Wage payments—especially clauses 

dealing with job evaluation! time stand- 

ards, and merit rating. 

> Discipline—in particular, warning sys- 

tems and methods for recording infrac- 

tions of plant rules. 

But a word of caution is in order 
here: unless the company intends to 
make use of its supervisors’ sugges- 
tions, it would do better not to solicit 
them at all. If the supervisors suspect 
that their recommendations are merely 
filed away, they will feel that manage- 
ment has made fools of them, and the 
whole project may very well backfire. © 


The Supervisor at the Bargaining Table 


Though most companies ask their 
supervisors for suggestions, only about 
one out of four ever has them sit in 
on negotiations—and then it’s usually 
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as observers rather than as active mem- 
bers of the bargaining team. Generally 
speaking, it is only in small companies 
that supervisors actually participate in 
bargaining itself. 

When supervisors do take an active 
part in negotiations, as far as possible, 
the supervisory team itself is allowed 
to decide who will represent them. In 
a Los Angeles company that I visited, 
permanent representatives are selected 
by a meeting of all the supervisors. In 
a large Gulf Coast refinery, the super- 
visors in each department choose one 
of their number to attend the sessions 
for a month and then report back to 
the departmental supervisory meeting. 

An Eastern manufacturer of vacuum 
cleaners uses a novel method. Manage- 
ment appoints three supervisors as 
members of the bargaining team and 
assigns them a subject to present at the 
first week’s sessions. At the end of the 
week, these men choose their own re- 
placements, and management desig- 
nates a new subject for their report. 
Thus, in a bargaining period that lasted 
ten weeks, the company secured the 
active participation of 30 supervisors, 
of whom only the first three had been 
chosen by management. This company 
has found that the down-to-earth bar- 
gaining done by its supervisors is ef- 
fective in dealing with shop problems 
and wins the workers’ respect for the 
entire supervisory staff. 

This increase in prestige is generally 
considered to be the chief benefit of 
having supervisors actually participate 
in contract negotiations. For though— 
as has been pointed out—any kind of 
participation strengthens the supervi- 
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sors’ feeling that they belong to the 
management team, when they engage 
in bargaining themselves their status 
vis-a-vis that of the shop steward or of 
the union committeeman is undoubt- 
edly raised. 

This method also has a number of 
other advantages: 


It provides a channel of quick com- 
munication with the entire supervisory 
team, so that first-line management hears 
about the progress of the sessions at least 
as soon as the union members. (To en- 
sure the accuracy of this informal report- 
ing, some companies review each bargain- 
ing session with the supervisor-observants 
as soon as it ends.) 

> The supervisors gain a better under- 
standing of the problems top management 
faces in contract negotiations. Many com- 
panies believe that if supervisors are asked 
to suggest contract changes they should 
also be represented at the bargaining table 
so that fellow supervisors can report back 
on why the company was unable to obtain 
all the changes suggested. 

> In actual bargaining, the union is less 
likely to make distorted statements about 
shop conditions when the supervisors are 
there to refute them. 
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> Supervisory participation in bargaining 
aids in executive development by provid- 
ing valuable training for future negotia- 
tions work. Also, of course, management 
can gain some helpful clues to likely candi- 
dates for advancement by noting the men 
whom the supervisors themselves select to 
represent them. 


In conclusion, it may be said that 
each of the three training methods de- 
scribed above can benefit the company 
in a variety of ways, since it affects 
not only the way the supervisor does 
his job but also his feelings about his 
role, his employees’ feelings about it, 
communications within the plant, and 
so on. But the methods themselves 
will count for naught if they are used 
simply as gimmicks. The concept of 
the supervisor as part and parcel of the 
management team must be a way of 
life within the company. To expect the 
supervisor to live up to his managerial 
role in a moment of labor relations 
crisis is futile if in all other aspects of 
management he remains industry’s for- 
gotten man. 


Record Year for Suggestion Systems 


Workers’ ineas for improving their companies’ products and operations won them 
awards totaling about $14.4 million last year, according to the National Association 
of Suggestion Systems. Surveying one-fifth of its 1,200 members, the NASS con- 
cluded that the awards given in 1959 constituted an increase of $1.1 million over 
the previous year. Suggestions were submitted by about 6.2 million employees of 
participating companies; in other words, there were 272 suggestions for every 
1,000 eligible employees. More than a quarter of the suggestions were accepted 
by management—a record 25.8 per cent, or 435,774 in all. 

The standard bonus represented about 10 per cent of the savings achieved 
through adoption of the suggestion, but some workers earned as much as 50 per 
cent. Several awards of $10,000 were reported. 

The nation’s largest single employer, the Federal government, paid out $2.8 
million for 97,802 acceptable ideas. This sum was $350,000 more than its 1958 total. 
Among private employers, IBM received 2,169 suggestions for every 1,000 eligible 
employees, and General Motors paid out over $4 million in awards. 








Some methods of recruiting scientists and en- 
gineers are overworked, while others are under- 
exploited. Here’s an assessment of the merits and 
short comings of the various sources of supply of 
technical personnel. 
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Nor 100 many years ago, companies 
employing scientists or engineers 
could fill their technical manpower 
needs by running a few “help wanted” 
advertisements and doing a limited 
amount of college recruiting. The tre- 
mendous growth of American indus- 
try since World War II has changed 
this picture entirely. In most indus- 
tries, the demand for qualified profes- 
sional people now far outruns the 
supply. As a result, recruiting meth- 
ods that sufficed for the Thirties are 
totally inadequate for the company 
trying to capture its share of today’s 
tight labor market. 

Yet many companies continue to 
rely on the traditional sources of sup- 
ply, while some go to the other ex- 


treme, abandoning the tried and true 
in favor of the latest gimmick. It still 
does not seem to be generally realized 
that professional recruiting today de- 
mands the use of all the sources and 
methods now open to an alert manage- 
ment. It is only through constant 
probing and testing of every available 
approach that a company can hope to 
reap the maximum return from its re- 
cruitment dollar. 

Actually, some recruiting methods 
are now undoubtedly overworked, 
while others are insufficiently exploit- 
ed. As an aid in formulating a more 
balanced approach to the whole prob- 
lem, this article will attempt to deter- 
mine the merits and shortcomings of 
the various methods and sources most 
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commonly used today—employment 
agencies, advertising, field trips, col- 
lege recruiting, professional meetings, 
executive search, employee referrals, 
and internal search. 


Employment agencies. Probably the 
most frequently misunderstood and 
misused of all sources are the employ- 
ment agencies. Because they constitute 
a relatively underdeveloped kind of 
service organization, many people do 
not know how they work; and be- 
cause their history has not been partic- 
ularly good, this ignorance is com- 
pounded by distrust. 

In their early days, and even as late 
as the 1930’s and '40’s, agencies were 
often no more than rackets placing do- 
mestic and lower-level industrial help 
for exorbitant fees. The dubious char- 
acter of their activities resulted in the 
passage of restrictive legislation and 
the creation of state employment of- 
fices. Immediately after World War II, 
however, agencies began to play a 
prominent role in the recruiting proc- 
ess, and employers began to assume 
the charges for their service. In or- 
der to circumvent restricting legisla- 
tion and win the employers’ patronage, 
many agencies organized consulting 
firms, which differed from the agen- 
cies themselves only in that their in- 
come did not depend solely on the 
chance that they would supply suitable 
applicants for particular jobs. 

Nowadays, while the fees for most 
industrial, service, and clerical posi- 
tions are paid by the employee, higher- 
level and technical jobs are often han- 
dled by specialized agencies, with the 
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employer paying the fee and some- 
times, in addition, the cost of adver- 
tising the opening in question. 

Under an employer-paid arrange- 
ment, the company is charged only for 
candidates it actually hires, and only 
after they report for work. In most 
states, the agencies are regulated by the 
state labor commission and may not 
charge more than a certain percentage 
of the first year’s salary; generally 
speaking, these states do not set an ab- 
solute ceiling on the fees. Usually, the 
agencies’ fees run from 5 to 20 per cent 
of the starting annual salary. Other 
states limit the number of agencies that 
may operate. Wisconsin, for example, 
has only four licensed employment 
agencies. 

Agencies do, of course, have operat- 
ing expenses—though many people 
imagine that all an agency has to do 
is send out a résumé and collect its fee. 
It costs money to pay a staff, develop 
contacts, build a reputation, and so 
forth. And, more important, an agency 
will often spend hours, days, or weeks 
in locating a candidate for a particular 
opening, only to be told that “the req- 
uisition has been canceled,” “we filled 
the job from within,” or something of 
the sort. A few experiences of this 
kind, and the agency is unlikely to be- 
stir itself the next time the company 
calls to enlist its help. On the other 
hand, an agency that has established a 
good relation with its client companies 
may well get an exclusive on a job or a 
subsidy so that its time will not have 
been wasted should the position be 
eliminated. 

One very effective way of using an 

















agency is to advertise under its name. 
This kind of advertising generally 
yields much higher results per dollar 
than does straight company advertis- 
ing, because it offers the job-hunter a 
chance to investigate the opportunity 
in strict confidence and without incur- 
ring any obligation or involvement. 

More frequently, however, the 
agency uses a number of sources for 
reaching professional men in search of 
a new job, secures and duplicates their 
résumés, and then mails them to com- 
panies with the appropriate openings. 
Needless to say, both methods can be 
really effective only if there is under- 
standing and good communication be- 
tween the agency and the employers. 

Many agencies have branched out 
into a semi-search operation: under 
various financial arrangements, they 
will refer exclusively to one employer 
(usually for a specified period of time) 
all the men interested in a given job. 
Their methods of scouting out poten- 
tial candidates are not particularly pro- 
fessional and include scanning the reg- 
isters of professional associations and 
meetings, and then telephoning or 
writing the men listed to get their 
résumés. Sometimes, the agency and 
the employer will send a team of rep- 
resentatives into another town or city; 
after the agency has made initial con- 
tacts, the company’s representatives 
conduct technical interviews. 

Unfortunately, it’s only rarely that 
such close, productive relations exist 
between employers and agencies. More 
often, there is dissatisfaction on both 
sides. Agencies complain, for exam- 
ple: 
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1. Referrals are not acted upon quick.y 

enough. After all, the agencies point out, 

a good man is not on the market for very 

long. 

2. The agencies are not given enough in- 

formation to make good referrals and are 

almost never told why the company has 
no interest in a particular applicant. 

3. The company representative who con- 

tacts the agency does not do the hiring, 

with the result that communications break 
down. 

4. Very few companies keep records of 

the applicants referred to them; conse- 

quently, the agencies cannot find out how 
their referrals have been or are being 
disposed of. 
For their part, the companies voice 
these complaints: 

1. Too many referrals of applicants who 

in no way match the requirements. 

2. Incomplete résumés, necessitating ex- 

tra trouble and expense to find out the 

required details. 

3. Failure to screen candidates, resulting 

in referrals of applicants utterly uninter- 

ested in the company, the location, or the 
kind of work in question. 

4. Constant harassing about referrals sent 

only the day before. 

The faults of the agencies are not, 
however, beyond the control of man- 
agement, which can greatly reduce the 
complaints of both sides by means of 
three simple practices: (1) visiting the 
agency and meeting its staff; (2) in- 
viting the agency to visit and learn 
about the company; and (3) making 
sure that both parties are kept in- 
formed about each other’s activities. 

There is no doubt that employment 
agencies have made a niche for them- 
selves, and it is likely that the poorer 
ones will eventually be weeded out by 
competitive pressures. But agencies 
can render a real service to manage- 
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ment only if there is understanding 
and trust on both sides. 


Advertising. Ranking almost as 
high as employment agencies in the 
degree of confusion that surrounds its 
use is advertising. In this case, how- 
ever, the error involves not too little 
trust, but too much. To many people, 
good employment advertising—what- 
ever that is—is the magic solution to 
all recruiting problems. In the field of 
electronics alone, over $18 million a 
year is spent on newspaper advertis- 
ing. Yet it can safely be said that not 
more than 10 per cent of all hires are 
obtained through this means. 

The most likely reader of a “help 
wanted” advertisement, after all, is the 
man who is out of work or is dissatis- 
fied with his present position. But this 
man can easily be reached by several 
methods other than advertising, and 
moreover, in many professional fields 
he is a somewhat suspect job candi- 
date. Most companies are after the 
man who is presently performing well 
in a job—the man who is probably 
happy where heis. 

Generally speaking, the more highly 
qualified a potential applicant is, the 
less is he inclined to bother with ad- 
vertisements, especially those requiring 
him to write in or contact someone 
at a local hotel. These always suggest 
that he will be screened by some- 
one who cannot evaluate his technical 
qualifications. On its recruiting trips, 
therefore, the company should be able 
to advertise that technical representa- 
tives will participate in the interview- 


ing. 
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The effectiveness of advertising is, 
of course, considerably influenced by 
the placement and content of the ads 
themselves. Magazines are probably a 
better medium than newspapers in this 
labor market because their advertise- 
ments are seen not only by active but 
also by potential job candidates and 
because they build the prestige or “im- 
age” of the company. But magazine 
advertising is definitely a long-range 
approach and cannot be expected to 
yield a large initial response. 

Whatever medium is used, the ad- 
vertisement must be a “stopper.” Mag- 
azine advertising gives the company 
only a split second in which to attract 
the attention of someone leafing 
through the pages, while in a newspa- 
per any one advertisement has to com- 
pete with many others. Because of the 
competition that exists in both media, 
it is also particularly important in em- 
ployment advertising to be factual 
and honest. Cuteness may sell tooth 
paste, but it is out of place in the seri- 
ous business of selling the company to 
a professional employee. 

The amount of advertising, too, 
must be carefully considered. A heavy 
volume, even of good advertisements, 
can easily suggest that the company 
has excessive turnover, poor organiza- 
tion, and the like. 


Field trips. It is not hard to under- 
stand why the yield per dollar spent 
on field trips is generally so low; most 
companies seem to think that an ad- 
vertisement, a telephone, and a hotel 
room will solve all their problems. 
Then, if they can bring home one new 
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man, they consider themselves lucky— 
and they are. One company I know of 
spent $35,000 in a single week in a sin- 
gle town without acquiring one com- 
petent man. The four department 
heads and three recruiters it sent out 
were backed up by a full-page adver- 
tisement in the newspaper each day. 
There are numerous other instances of 
such failure. 

A much more sensible approach 
would involve the following prepara- 
tion: (1) selecting a town that is 
known to contain the kinds of employ- 
ees required, (2) gathering referrals 
from present employees and from em- 
ployment agencies and arranging in- 
terviews with these men and, in addi- 
tion, asking employees to notify any 
potential applicants they know that the 
company will be interviewing in the 
town, and then (3) preparing a rea- 
sonable amount of advertising. 

Chief among the many details to be 
borne in mind in planning a trip are: 
The recruiting headquarters must be 
well located, comfortable, and pre- 
sentable. Interviewing hours must be 
convenient for applicants—evenings 
and weekends are usually best. The in- 
terviewing team must include some 
competent technical people. The tele- 
phones must always be covered. The 
company must use such outside sour- 
ces of local candidates as agencies and 
consultants. 

Some companies spend over $5,000 
in hiring each new professional em- 
ployee and attribute half this expense 
to advertising and field trips. I am cer- 
tain that with a little planning and im- 
agination they could use both sources 


much more economically and produc- 
tively. 


College recruiting. When properly 
used, college recruiting has proved a 
highly productive source of technical 
manpower. In fact, many companies 
believe that as much as a tenth of their 
professional force in any given year 
should consist of new college gradu- 
ates with the potential for supervisory 
and managerial positions. The com- 
panies that do not see a need for ac- 
quiring such a nucleus of talented 
younger people are usually the ones 
that also experience the most serious 
problems of organization and produc- 
tion. 

To keep college recruiting on a high 
plane, everyone directly concerned 
with it ought to be aware of the state- 
ment on “Principles and Practices of 
College Recruiting” published in 1957 
by the College Placement Council, Inc., 
and the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. This statement offered 
guidelines for, recruiting practice that 
have won general acceptance as a code 
of ethics for college recruiting. (A 
number of its points are included in 
the following discussion.) 

The key to successful college recruit- 
ing is preplanning by everyone from 
top management down to line super- 
vision. Without it, the whole program 
will be rendered ineffectual by the 
mushrooming of the two major prob- 
lems that beset college recruiting: (1) 
difficulty in determining the company’s 
manpower requirements, a problem 
that is particularly severe if the re- 
quirements fluctuate widely because 
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the workload is poorly planned and 
(2) management’s reluctance to re- 
cruit graduates and extend offers to 
them earlier than April, May, or June. 
There are no simple solutions to these 
difficulties, but an understanding man- 
agement can certainly keep them from 
becoming uncontrollable. 

After the manpower requirements 
have been determined, recruiting cri- 
teria must be established, for recruiters 
frequently overvalue the applicants’ 
school grades, academic honors, and 
recommendations from professors, 
qualifications significant in themselves 
but representing only one aspect of the 
total picture. 

Management is also responsible for 
selecting and preparing its recruiters. 
Too often, it simply sends the man 
who can most easily be spared, failing 
to recognize that he is the symbol of 
the whole company. 

A great deal of advance thought and 
planning must also be done by the re- 
cruiter himself, since he will probably 
have only 20 or 30 minutes for each 
interview. He should prepare himself 
with information about all aspects of 
his company and, in particular, its 
training programs, educational-assist- 
ance plan and other benefits, and op- 
portunities for promotion. 

The recruiter’s first stop on campus 
should be the placement director’s of- 
fice, where he can find out about the 
physical setup for interviewing. (Inci- 
dentally, it is very important that an 
up-to-date supply of company informa- 
tion be maintained in the placement 
director’s office and be reviewed peri- 
odically by the recruiter.) At this time, 
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he should also try to make luncheon 
arrangements with faculty members, 
who will be able to give him additional 
information about various candidates. 
If this is not possible, he will find it 
well worth while to allocate some time 
at the end of the day for talking with 
the faculty. 

In the actual interviews, he must al- 
ways strive to be honest and objective. 
The naiveté of many candidates will 
undoubtedly tempt him to oversell, 
but he must remember that in the long 
run the hard sell never pays. The cen- 
tral theme of the interview should be 
the candidate’s interests and qualifi- 
cations and their relation to the com- 
pany’s needs and criteria. In general, 
recruiters spend too little time finding 
out about the candidate and too much 
giving information that is readily 
available in the company’s literature. 

The recruiting process could also be 
improved, according to a number of 
placement directors, in the following 
ways: 

Recruiting literature should include spe- 

cific job descriptions rather than generali- 

zations and “glamorizing.” 

If the recruiters are not interested in 

students with less than a “B” average, they 

should say so. 

Recruiters should allow time for some 

informal contact with the school’s faculty. 

Students should be told what the be- 

ginning jobs will be like so that they will 


not feel “railroaded” if they are assigned 
to menial tasks. 


Placement officers at liberal arts col- 
leges have made these pertinent com- 
ments about recruiting on their cam- 
puses: 


P In spite of all that top management has 
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said, there is still too little emphasis on 
general education. 
Recruiters are afraid of the student who 
is “different” even though, in the long 
run, he could turn out to be their best find. 
Because broadly trained liberal arts 
graduates do not fit into their neat pat- 
terns, recruiters are often at a loss in deal- 
ing with them. 
The recruiters’ evaluations of stu- 
dents have evoked the following com- 
ments: 


Recruiters do best when they use a num- 
ber of sources of information—grades, 
faculty advisors’ reports, test results, pre- 
vious employment record, record of extra- 
curricular activities. 

They still rely too heavily on personal 

impressions. 

They tend to hire carbon copies of last 

year’s successful acquisitions, overlooking 

many good men. 

Said one placement officer, “Most 
companies that do a poor job of re- 
cruiting simply aren’t very sincere 
about their desire to bring in future 
executive and scientific leadership. 
Some are recruiting to plug holes in 
their manpower, and others are in col- 
lege recruiting because it is something 
of a fad. Until organizations get per- 
meated with the idea that top talent 
is the lifeblood of their organizations, 
they simply won’t do an adequate job.” 

The planning essential to successful 
recruiting does not end with the cam- 
pus visit. The mechanics of inviting 
candidates to visit the company, the 
in-plant interview, and the way in 
which offers are extended must also be 
carefully thought out in advance, and 
corporate assistance should be sought 
in determining the salaries to be of- 
fered to the candidates. 


Though the manpower resources of 
the colleges have not yet been exploit- 
ed to the maximum, college recruiting 
can be of enormous benefit to the com- 
pany seeking a competent, productive 
employee with the potential for future 
development. 


Professional meetings and conven- 
tions. Here is another overrated 
source of professional employees. Most 
companies are delighted by the pros- 
pect of recruiting at a professional 
gathering. What they fail to realize is 
that, first and foremost, “good” people 
attend such a meeting in order to part- 
ticipate in its work—not to find a job. 
This is not to say that the company 
should not send representatives. It may 
well pick up some new employees, 
and the increased prestige and many 
contacts secured by its attendance may 
eventually bring applications from still 
other candidates. 

Once again, the essential point is 
that the company have good technical 
representation. Indirect recruiting by 
the technical staff—a little sales pitch 
flavoring their personal contacts—may 
prove the most effective approach to 
candidates being badgered from morn- 
ing to night by the hard sell. In line 
with this approach, the company’s di- 
rect recruiting efforts should be con- 
fined to a modest amount of advertis- 
ing inviting the participants to drop in 
and talk with its representatives. The 
company should also take advantage 
of the opportunity to establish con- 
tacts with third - party organizations 
and channel its recruiting effort 
through them. The use of third parties 
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at shows and conventions has become 
increasingly widespread in recent years 
and can be very effective. 


Executive search, Executive recruit- 
ing by specialized employment agen- 
cies and by consultants has grown 
rapidly over the past few years. As has 
been mentioned, it was born out of the 
effort of employment agencies to cir- 
cumvent restricting legislation. Natu- 
rally, with each discovery of a gim- 
mick for avoiding the risks inherent 
in traditional agency operations, new 
faces appeared, and still more agency 
people took on the role of consultant. 
Many of the genuine management con- 
sultants, too, branched out into the 
lucrative new business. 

Executive search consists of looking 
for a man with specific qualifications 
and background to fill a particular 
opening. Invariably, he is already hap- 
pily employed, and he probably has 
not even considered making a change. 
The initiative is taken by the execu- 
tive-search people, who get very few 
direct inquiries. They approach him in 
a confidential manner and tell him 
about the opening without divulging 
the name of the client company until 
it has been established that he is in- 
terested in changing. 

As a rule, each search fee is nego- 
tiated separately and is based primarily 
on the amount of time the consultant 
spends on the assignment. Most con- 
sultants charge by the day or hour, but 
the total fee seldom exceeds 20 per cent 
of the first year’s salary for the job— 
unless the salary itself is over $40,000. 
I think it can be said that consultants 
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get as high a fee as they can out of 
each contract. Some contracts include 
a contingency clause, which gives the 
employer some protection, though it 
covers only a small portion of. the fee. 
This is an expensive method of ac- 
quiring people and must be used in 
moderation, but it can be the solution 
to many higher-level job openings. For 
one thing, a third party can openly ap- 
proach potential candidates, whereas 
the hopeful employer does not always 
have a means of reaching them. For 
another, the agency or consultant, us- 
ing its own name, can serve as a screen 
for a company that does not wish to be 
identified until a number of candidates 
have been found. Finally, constant con- 
tact with third-party representatives 
can help the company keep its finger 
on the pulse of the industry nationally. 
Costly though it is, executive search is 
no more. expensive than advertising 
for top men would prove, and, of 
course, the company can expect and 
demand of its agency or consultant the 
service specified in the contract. 


Employee referrals. Here is anoth- 
er fine source of people that has so far 
been insufficiently exploited. Its distinc- 
tive merit is that, generally speaking, 
only a satisfied and productive em- 
ployee will recommend a friend or for- 
mer associate and he will probably feel 
some obligation to recommend only a 
really capable man. Industry has tried 
many incentives for stimulating em- 
ployees to offer referrals—cash bonus- 
es, stock options, gifts, and so forth— 
but it still seems that the best stimulus 
is the loyalty and liking for the com- 











pany that follow from good personal 
relations between management and 
employees. 

Even though employees do not often 
produce the man needed at a particu- 
lar moment, employee referral still 
ranks as the best source, or one of the 
best sources, available. 


Internal search. This most impor- 
tant method is gaining increasing ac- 
ceptance in the electronics industry, 
but unfortunately, most companies are 
not sophisticated enough to under- 
stand its value. 

A good internal-search program 
rests upon a system for classifying the 
technical and functional qualifications 
of all or part of the professional staff. 
The initial cost of the coding system 
is always high, though maintenance is 
relatively inexpensive. Consequently, 
selling the program to top manage- 
ment may be a major hurdle. Many 
companies talk about promotion from 
within for years but prove unwilling 
to put it into effect. (On the other 
hand, selling the program before it has 
been well thought out will destroy its 
effectiveness.) 

It is only logical to try to fill open- 
ings, particularly supervisory ones, 
from within before resorting to other 
methods. The effect on morale is in- 
valuable, and once the system is oper- 
ating, the cost saving is enormous. 

The mechanics of installing it are 
not too difficult, but they do involve a 
lot of detailed clerical work. The pro- 
cedure is roughly as follows: 


1. Devise a coding system compatible with 
the various kinds of skill and with the 
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data-processing system to be used. 

2. Gather information from the technical 
staff by questionnaire. 

3. Reduce the information to data and 
apply it to the system’s codes and cards. 


I think it safe to say that in a 10,000- 
man company a program of this kind 
can be implemented for less than 
$20,000, and after the initial phases 
have been completed, one person 
should be able to maintain it. 

One example of an effective internal- 
search program can be found at 
Thompson-Ramo-Wooldridge. Here, 
information about the candidates for 
positions and about the functional and 
technical specialties of the engineering 
staff is classified and coded on a two- 
card IBM system. The company thus 
has an effective method for utilizing 
its internal talent as well as handling 
the volume of information for outside 
hiring. It can also maintain adequate 
records over a long period of time at 
relatively low cost. T-R-W provides a 
dramatic contrast to the majority of 
companies, where the recruiting for 
each job must start from ground zero. 

In summary, I think it can be said 
that all these methods and sources have 
some merit, though some have been 
overrated, others deserve more wide- 
spread acceptance than they have yet 
been given, and nearly all could be 
more effectively employed. Needless to 
say, no company can fill all its profes- 
sional openings through a single pro- 
cedure, but it must choose carefully 
among them, weighing their cost and 
flexibility, the caliber of the men they 
supply, and their effect on the present 
workforce. 











The man with a mission ranks easily first among 





the undesirables who, the author suggests, would 
be better employed elsewhere than in the person- 
nel department. 


How to Pick a Personnel Man 


JAMES |. PATIN 


Director, Personnel Administration 
The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Philadelphia 


Tue very Nature oF personnel work 
tends to entice its practitioners into a 
sense of mission, almost of dedication. 
We read the books, we go to school, 
we throng to conferences and semi- 
nars. Gradually, we come to believe 
that we know what is good for other 
people—and forthwith proceed to 
speak with the voice of prophets and 
sages. We personnel people may even 
become so unselfish that we don’t have 
time to improve ourselves. 

This professional attitude on the 
part of the personnel man inevitably 
gives rise to the image of a cocksure 
chap who wants other people to 
change and who knows what is good 
for them. Unfortunately, people don’t 
like to change. They may perhaps lis- 
ten to the advice of a minister of the 
Gospel. But they are likely to gag 
when the medicine spoon is offered 
by personnel experts. 


In selecting our personnel people, 
therefore, we at the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road try first to screen out the lad who 
comes out of the classroom with too 
strong a sense of mission—too deep a 
conviction that he can straighten ev- 
eryone out by applying textbook for- 
mulas. Of course, this doesn’t mean 
that our selection processes are infalli- 
ble. Some time ago, for example, we 
looked over a college lad with a dis- 
tinguished academic record and a 
Master’s degree in business adminis- 
tration. We let him run the gauntlet 
of interviews with seven wise men, 
gave him the latest tests, and had him 
compose an article on a selected sub- 
ject. Having appraised him as a candi- 
date without blemish, we started him 
on our personnel apprentice course. 

Within a few months, not only was 
he manifesting resentment because the 
people who were showing him how 
the railroad operates weren’t paying 
him due respect as their rescuer from 
benighted thinking. He was also but- 
ting into labor negotiations with “text- 
book” comments that prejudiced man- 
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agement’s position, when he should 
merely have been listening. And he 
refused to mix with the other boys in 
the office, apparently on the grounds 
that this was unbecoming to a future 
top officer of the company. So we are 
well aware that with all this tapping 
and weighing of the melon you still 
can’t be sure you've picked a good one 
until you’ve tasted a slice. 


Some Basic “Don‘ts” 


Of course, in selection, everyone 
looks for a personable, articulate, im- 
aginative, resourceful, dynamic young 
man of strong character. But instead 
of dwelling on these somewhat obvi- 
ous desiderata, I’d like to turn the coin 
and suggest a few hiring “don’ts” for 
the personnel staff: 

1. Don’t hire a man because he likes 
people. You’re not hiring a recreation 
director. Actually, a personnel man 
doesn’t work with many people. His 
is a staff job. It’s up to him to train 
the people who do work with people 
so they can do it more effectively. For 
that matter, the opportunity to work 
with people exists in every job, except 
perhaps that of the practicing hermit. 
There’s nobody else to work with. So 
the quality of “liking people” has no 
particular meaning in itself. If a man 
says he has it, this usually indicates 
that he doesn’t have the vaguest idea 
what personnel work is all about. 

2. Don’t hire a man with a mission. 
Industrial relations is the art of the 
possible. Its practitioners must be ob- 
jective and realistic—they are the 
middlemen between labor and man- 
agement. Unfortunately, in his eager- 
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ness to carry out his theories, your 
crusader is all too apt to forget why 
the company is in business—with him, 
the theories come first. In any case, a 
crusader is usually a single-track bore. 

3. Don’t hire the personality boy. 
Personality backed by hard intelligence 
and analytical ability is undeniably a 
tremendous asset. But persdnality 
alone is not enough in a field that is 
becoming increasingly complex and 
technical. 

4. Don’t hire the president's wife’s 
cousin’s nephew. You know the type. 
Somebody has to find a spot some- 
where for poor Johnny, so what about 
Personnel? True, Johnny didn’t do 
too well in college and isn’t especially 
interested in anything, but still he’s 
got to work. What harm can he do in 
the personnel department? Maybe he 
won't do any harm, but he won’t do 
any good either. Palm him off on 
somebody else. There is seldom room 
in the personnel budget for drifters. 

5. Don’t hire the ex-union man. If 
you can’t lick them, should you pay 
them to join you? This is a notion 
that generally doesn’t work. When the 
union officer enters personnel manage- 
ment he checks his influence with la- 
bor at the door and is likely to be re- 
sented into the bargain. And why not? 
In the union’s eyes he’s at best an op- 
portunist, at worst a traitor. If you de- 
cide to hire a talented union man for 
your personnel department, make sure 
you are hiring him for his ability and 
not for his influence. Then put him 
where he isn’t asked to deal with his 
former associates. 

So much for the kind of people to 
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hire (or not to hire). Having got your 
man on the payroll, how do you go 
about training him? At the Pennsy, 
our training program for personnel 
people emphasizes right from the start 
that their job is to: 


> Help the company make money. 
> Identify, through analysis of facts, the 
primary personnel problems of the line 


people. 
> Work out solutions to these problems 


that will command the interest and re- 
spect of line management. 


We point out to our personnel peo- 
ple that there are many practical ways 
for them to help the company make 
money—that employment and train- 
ing alone, for example, run into mil- 
lions of dollars. While we have little 
control over such matters as cost of 
supplies, wages, interest rates, and the 
actions of competitors, personnel ad- 
ministration is one important compo- 
nent over which management can still 
maintain some real control. We can 
select, train, and direct people. And 
how vital these activities are may be 
gauged from the fact that our average 
investment in each employee runs 
around $30,000. Our wage cost (in- 
cluding payroll taxes) takes about 56 
cents of each revenue dollar and our 
indentifiable cost of hiring and training 
the average trainman is at least $200. 
Since, during the next ten years, we 
expect to have to take on close to 
100,000 new people, our out-of-pocket 
costs for hiring and training alone will 
amount to some $20 million. 

In addition, of course, we are vul- 
nerable to large hidden costs in train 
accidents, discipline, personal injuries, 
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loss and damage, theft and absentee- 
ism, all of which are linked with poor 
hiring and training procedures. 

So we hammer it into our new per- 
sonnel men—and our older personnel 
men as well—that they have wide 
and important responsibilities in prac- 
tical railroading. One way we impress 
this on them is through a slap-board 
presentation, in which personnel’s re- 


sponsibilities are clearly defined. 


The PRR’s Personnel Training Program 


We bring our new men into Phila- 
delphia for a week’s seminar, at which 
top officers of the company lecture on 
the history, functions, problems, and 
programs of the railroad. The recruits 
then embark on an 18-month training 
program designed to give them first- 
hand knowledge of the Pennsy’s major 
departments and occupations, and a 
grounding in our union agreements, 
as well as in personnel administration. 
Their progress is periodically ap- 
praised. After this course they are as- 
signed to the regular job of assistant 
examiner in labor relations. There- 
after they are promoted into more re- 
sponsible jobs and may specialize in 
either labor relations or personnel ad- 
ministration. 

Our advanced training takes various 
forms: 


> Monthly staff meetings. 

P Special instruction in training tech- 
niques; employment processes; labor 
agreements; writing letters, reports, and 
agreements; communications; and so 
forth. 

P Outside courses given by universities 
or the American Management Associa- 
tion. 











In general, our philosophy is that ex- 
perience, responsibility on the job, and 
the influence of a good boss are the 
most important factors in a man’s de- 
velopment. The prime purpose of 
training is to open a man’s mind to 
new things, to enable him to attack 
and solve problems, and encourage 
him to develop himself. 

In achieving these aims, in some re- 
spects company courses are better— 
in others, we have found that out- 
side courses are more effective. Inside 
courses, for example, possess the ad- 
vantage that they can focus on the 
trainee’s specific needs. They also facil- 
itate experimentation with training 
content and methods. Finally, they can 
cover more men, and thus avoid the 
“crown prince” connotations of out- 
side programs to which only a chosen 
few can be sent. 
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Outside courses, on the other hand, 
are more likely to encourage inde- 
pendent thinking and to broaden a 
man’s viewpoint by showing him how 
other industries have handled essen- 
tially similar problems. On the whole, 
they make men more receptive to 
change. 

But, as we all know, what a man 
does for himself is far more important 
than anything his company can offer 
him in the way of orientation, train- 
ing, appraisal, and courses at schools. 
When all is said and done, manage- 
ment can make no greater contribu- 
tion to individual growth than the in- 
culcation, by sheer force of example, 
of the disciplines that a man must im- 
pose upon himself once he has decid- 
ed on his goals and is willing to pay 
the price for their achievement in self- 
denial and hard work. 
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from the 


| arbitration docket — 





The Issue 


The Contract 


The Union’s Argument 





Does the company have to no- 
tify an absent employee of an 
overtime opportunity by mes- 
senger when he has no tele- 


phone? 


Overtime must be distributed 
“by rotation.” The contract 
said nothing concerning what 
to do about employees who 
have no telephones. 


The company always used to 
notify employees by messenger, 
where necessary. The practice 
cannot be discontinued unilat- 
erally. 





Can management discipline 
employees for failing to meet 
production requirements? 


Employees can be disciplined 
only for just cause. 


Employees were never told 
what the production standards 
were. 





Can the company notify em- 
ployees one hour before quit- 
ting time on Friday that they 
must work the next day and 
can it discipline them for re- 
fusing? 


The contract gives the em- 
ployer the right to “determine 
the schedule of hours.” 


The contract refers to regular 
schedules, not overtime. 





Can a rate that was set too 
high “in error” be reduced by 
the employer? 


The contract said nothing spe- 
cific on this point. 


The rate structure has been in 
effect for ten years. It can’t be 
altered unilaterally. 





Does the chief shop steward 
have to be paid for time spent 
in filling in grievance forms 
incidental to the first step of 
grievance processing? 


“Union stewards and other 
personnel will be paid for at- 
tendance at grievance meetings 
at any of the steps.” 


The department where the 
grievance arose had no de- 
partmental steward. The chief 
shop steward therefore had the 
right to substitute and get paid 
for that time. 





Can management restrict a cof- 
fee break to a uniform time? 


The contract was silent on this 
point. 


Past practice, under which em- 
ployees took coffee breaks when 
they wanted them, cannot be 
changed. 





Nots. Since arbitrators do not follow precedent, these awards should not be taken 
as indicating how other arbitrators might rule in apparently similar cases. The full 
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Some arbitration decisions of broad management 


interest, digested from the American Arbitration 


Association's Summary of Labor Arbitration Awards 





The Company's Defense 


The Arbitrator’s Decision 





A previous arbitrator said it wasn’t necessary to 
send a messenger to a particular employee who 
lived 22 miles from the plant. The company is 
merely applying this rule generally. 


The previous award does not by itself control 
this case, but it should not be overruled unless 
it was “clearly and significantly wrong”—and 
the arbitrator does not believe it was. Further- 
more, taking into account the number of men 
who do have telephones, and the possibility of 
notifying most others of overtime while they are 
still in the plant, less than 1 per cent of the 
employees would ever be affected by discontinu- 
ance of the practice of sending messengers to 
their homes. 





The grievant was warned only after his produc- 
tion fell 50 per cent below the level that man- 
agement estimated to be normal. 


An employer has the right to make his own 
estimate of the time a job should take, but he 
can’t use that estimate against employees who 
have not been advised of his standard. 





The company has the right to direct overtime 
as well as straight time. 


The company has the right to require overtime, 
but only in accordance with past practice. This 
means that adequate notice must be given and 
reasonable excuses must be accepted. One-hour 
notice was not adequate. 





A higher rate for a certain operation has been 
in effect through an error and is resulting in 
financial losses. 


“The company is duty bound to negotiate a new 
rate” if a change is sought. 





Step One of the grievance procedure calls for 
participation of the departmental steward and the 
foreman. If there is no departmental steward, 
no union officer is entitled to be paid for griev- 
ance-processihg time. 


Step One of the grievance procedure is intended 
not only to provide a meeting between the stew- 
ard and the foreman but to arrange for filling 
out company forms for processing of grievances 
to higher levels. “It would be contrary to the 
obvious intent of the clause to restrict the scope 
of Step One to the meeting itself and to rule 
that the subsequent written grievance and reply 
are external to Step One and lie in some nebu- 
lous no man’s land between the first and second 
step.” The union’s interpretation was consistent 
with the intent of the contract. 





Management has the right to promulgate new 
rules. 


So long as the company doesn’t disturb the em- 
ployees’ right to a coffee break as such, the new 
rule is reasonable. In fact, it makes the right to 
a coffee break official. 





texts of any cases digested here may be 


obtained from the American Arbitration 


Association, 477 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
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Time to Automate 
Your Training Records? 


WALTER B. WENTZ 


Training Department 
Rocketdyne Division 

North American Aviation, Inc. 
Canoga Park, California 


Compantes everywhere are eager to 
apply electronic and integrated data- 
processing techniques to major admin- 
istrative problems like production con- 
trol, payroll processing, and inventory 
control. So far, however, not very many 
have realized that the less conspicuous 
operations also lend themselves to 
mechanization or automation and 
can achieve proportionate cost savings 
and increased control and reliability 
through these improvements. One ex- 
ample is the administration of the 
training program. 

In my own company, Rocketdyne, 
the impetus for a change came 
from problems that are common to 
many training departments: We spent 
hundreds of hours each month on such 
tasks as collecting and reducing data, 
typing completion notices, filing, com- 
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piling statistics, and writing monthly 
reports, annual reports, and special we- 
need-the-information -immediately re- 
ports. All of these, moreover, were jobs 
that had to be done. The corporate 
office needed statistics, the personnel 
director needed reports, the various 
departments needed data. And this in- 
formation, prerequisite to proper plan- 
ning, forecasting, and control, had to 
be timely and accurate. 

Our manual system of record keep- 
ing had grown, bit by bit, with the need 
for more information. As requests 
came in, we generated new reports 
new forms, and new procedures to pile 
on top of the old ones. Because the sys- 
tem was not integrated, that is, every 
new procedure or file or form was a 
separate entity, many of them dupli- 
cated parts of earlier ones. The symp- 
toms of a cumbersome, inefficient 
program were obvious: Our files were 
large and disorganized. It was difficult 
to locate specific bits of information on 
short notice. Accuracy was question- 
able. When a report on the training 








conducted for a certain department's 
people was requested, we had to spend 
many hours preparing it. The clerical 
staff was tied up with a mass of routine, 
repetitive jobs. Our situation was a 
natural for semi-automation tech- 
niques. 

Though our problem was in a way 
typical, it was also the product of our 
company’s particular organization and 
practices. The solution, therefore, had 
to be highly individualized. They all 
must. There is no canned program or 
machine system that will do the job for 
everybody. I use the Rocketdyne ex- 
perience simply as an example of what 
can be accomplished and how, for the 
basic method can be employed by any 
intelligent layman. One doesn’t have 
to be an expert to recognize the poten- 
tial value of automatic machine tech- 
niques. 


How We Devised an Automatic System 


We began by analyzing our old sys- 
tem—that is to say, we simply wrote 
down in order all the steps involved, 
starting with the supervisor’s request 
for training and ending with the final 
reports that go out to various people. 
For convenience, we put this informa- 
tion in the form of a flow chart. 

Next, we looked for duplication of 
effort and wasted motion. We found 
plenty. Documents were being passed 
back and forth between the same peo- 
ple. Information was being transcribed 
from document to document (with a 
consequent loss of accuracy). People 
who had nothing to do with the train- 
ing program were acting as go-be- 
tweens in the flow of paper work. 
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There was no single, complete, and up- 
to-date source of training data. 

We then asked management for de- 
cisions on two major questions: (1) 
What training information should be 
recorded? (2) What reports are 
needed ? 

We too had to make a decision—how 
far to go? We could have very 
profitably redesigned the old system 
and let it go at that. A new, stream- 
lined, manual system would undoubt- 
edly have saved many hours and pro- 
vided more accuracy and speed. 

But after reorganizing the system, 
we went one step further. We decided 
to use machines for the necessary rou- 
tine operations: data recording, data 
reduction, and the typing of comple- 
tion notices. At this point, we called 
on our IBM experts for technical as- 
sistance. 

Given a flow chart of the proposed 
system and the cost figures for each 
step, the machine-systems people 
(Rocketdyne’s Integrated Data-Proc- 
essing Group) recommended specific 
machines and techniques for the jobs 
we felt could be done best by their 
equipment. They also presented us 
with two cost figures: installation cost 
and operation cost. Both were surpris- 
ingly low. But the important questions 
were, of course, whether the program 
would actually save us money and how 
much. We therefore compared the total 
cost of the proposed system with that 
of the old one. The answer was an em- 
phatic yes—nearly $5,000 a year. 

Our presentation to management re- 
questing authorization of the new sys- 
tem was based on this dollar savings. 
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Should You Automate 
Your Training Records? 


BoccEpD Down in paper work, Rock- 
etdyne’s training department asked 
itself the following questions: 

® Do we need a record-keeping 

system? 

> Does our present system in- 

volve a lot of routine opera- 
tions? 

> Is it repetitive? 

® Does it take up too much 

time? 

The answer in each case was yes. 
If a look at the way your training 
records are now being handled tells 
the same story, chances are you can 
benefit from Rocketdyne’s solution 
to its problem: streamline and auto- 
mate. 











In addition, it promised increased ac- 
curacy, simplicity, and flexibility. 

Here I should point out that we had 
one ingredient absolutely essential to 
the success of any administrative inno- 
vation: cooperation. No system can 
function against the will of the people 
involved. 

The training and clerical staffs were 
brought into the change from its very 
inception. They contributed many 
good ideas and became personally iden- 
tified with the new program. Our 
management is cost-conscious and 
highly receptive to new approaches to 
old problems. The IDP personnel are 
most competent and helpful. The atti- 
tudes of all these people made the de- 
sign and installation of the program 
both easy and pleasant. 
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The final result is a semi-automatic 
system performing the following func- 
tions: 

1. Compilation of the Roster, the single 

source for all raw data—course titles, 

dates, students’ names, department num- 

‘bers, attendance, grades, and so on. The 

use of this single data source saves time 

and restricts human error. 

2. Mechanical transcription of all data 

onto IBM cards, which are easy to store, 

reduce, and report on. 

3. Automatic typing of completion no- 

tices. This innovation is an excellent time- 

saver. 

4. Data reduction and automatic printing 

of the following monthly reports: 

Training Recap—a summary, for Rock- 
etdyne, of the month’s formal training 
activities, by type. 

Field Service Training—a summary, for 
the Field Service Functional Division, 
of the month’s training (both indirectly 
and directly budgeted), by account 
number. 

Department Training—a record of the 
monthly formal training provided to 
each department. This includes course 
titles, hours, students’ names, and com- 
pletions. 

Batch Listing—a record, by course, of 
all the detailed training data for the 
month, that is, the raw data accumu- 
lated in the Roster. Sub-totals and totals 
are also given. 


The flow chart reproduced here 
shows the step-by-step cycle of this sys- 
tem and indicates the particular ma- 
chines used. 

The simpler system means a net 50 
per cent reduction in both forms and 
files and a net 40 per cent reduction in 
the number of operations performed. 
Actually, the decrease in effort is much 
greater than is suggested by the figure 
“40 per cent,” because what is elimi- 
nated is the time-consuming work of 
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reducing data, typing completion no- 
tices, and the like, and the tasks added 
under the new system are the light- 
ning-fast machine operations. 

The new system, too, is so flexible 
that tripling the load on it would in- 
crease our cost only $30 a month. 
Under the old system, it would have 
required hiring a new clerk, at a cost 
of over $400 a month. Moreover, we 
can provide special data, statistics, and 
reports with ease and accuracy. No 
longer must we disrupt office activities 
in digging out information or compil- 
ing a “crash” report for management. 
We are also accumulating a large sup- 
ply of raw data, which will be most 
valuable in future years. 

At the moment, the training load at 
Rocketdyne is not heavy: there are 350 
students and 4,500 student-hours. Other 
divisions of North American Aviation 


exceed this load, some by several fold. 
Rocketdyne’s savings, however, total 
nearly $400 a month. If our system 
were applied throughout the corpora- 
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tion, savings could run into many 
thousands of dollars. 

Needless to say, these figures are ap- 
plicable only to our company, and the 
flow chart reprinted here cannot be 
taken as a guide for another company’s 
administrative system. But our princi- 
ples and methods are generally appli- 
cable, and other companies may want 
to adopt the same equipment we use, 
which is available in most computer 
centers. If the company is handling its 
payroll by machine, it is probably 
equipped to do this job. If not, it can 
most likely make use of commercial 
computer facilities, which still cost 
considerably less than does a manual 
record-keeping system. 

Take a look at your own record- 
keeping and reporting system. Is it 
routine, repetitive,.and time consum- 
ing? Do you need a system at all? If 
your answers are yes, automation offers 
you a great opportunity for more effi- 
cient and less expensive administration 
of the training program. 


The Goals of Top Management 


ProFits, PUBLIC sERvICE in the form of good products, and employee welfare were 
the company goals most frequently mentioned by 145 managers interviewed by 
researchers of the University of Michigan-Wayne State University Institute of 
Labor and Industrial Relations. Questioning the chief and deputy chief executives 
of companies and plants representing all industries in five large cities, the re- 
searchers asked, “What are the aims of top management in your company?” The 
responses, it was found, could be correlated with such organizational characteristics 
as size, unionization, and composition of the workforce. 

Public service, for example, was more frequently mentioned by managers of large 
businesses than by managers of small businesses; and employee welfare was men- 
tioned primarily by managers of unionized companies. The higher the proportion 
of white-collar employees in the company, the less likely was the manager to men- 
tion profits and the more likely was he to mention growth. While the managers 
of growing companies frequently offered “good products” and “staying ahead of 
the competition” as among their goals, the managers of declining companies seemed 
more interested in internal affairs. 
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Sharing Survey Results 
With the Employees 


WHEN AN EMPLOYEE has participated in 
a company poll, he'll probably find it 
gratifying to see the final results. Being 
told what the opinion survey showed 
will increase his confidence in its relia- 
bility and will convince him that the 
company really appreciates hearing what 
' he thinks. And, obviously, it will satisfy 
his curiosity. 

In a few companies it is still standard 
procedure to padlock the findings and 
make sure that no employee gets a hint 
of them. This is clearly a source of irri- 
tation to the participants, many of 
whom feel that they have contributed 
constructive ideas and deserve to be 
given some inkling of how the balloting 
came out. 

But most companies that sponsor em- 
ployee-opinion polls these days appar- 
ently agree with the employees that it’s 
management's duty to divulge the re- 
sults. Moreover, they are convinced that 


clinic 


Robert Newcomb and 
Marg Sammons 


“laying it on the line” for all to see has 
good effects on the workers’ morale. One 
company willing to publish even the un- 
flattering comments is Standard Oil of 
California, which recently completed a 
companywide opinion survey. “Thank 
you for the part you have played in 
making this poll a success,” the presi- 
dent told the 29,000 participants. “Our 
company will be the better for it.” 
The Standard poll, conducted by the 
Industrial Relations Section of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology at Pasa- 
dena, followed the current trend toward 
more penetrating surveys. It contained 
34 questions in all—ten related to the 
company as a whole, the rest to the spe- 
cific concerns of the respondents. Among 
its findings were several important points 
about Calso’s communications program. 
The survey pinned down the subjects on 
which employees could use more infor- 
mation. (Such benefits as survivor pro- 
tection and retirement planning, for 
example, could stand clarification.) It 
also found out which sources of informa- 
tion about benefits the employees pre- 
ferred—booklets first, group meetings 
second—and which sources they favored 
for “information about my company”— 
meetings, supervisors, employee publi- 
cations, and bulletin boards, in that or- 
der. The “Program for Communication” 
recently introduced at Calso was given 
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a favorable, but not unreservedly en- 
thusiastic, vote. 

These and the other survey findings 
were all dutifully recorded in a special 
report to employees. By publishing the 
critical with the approving, the com- 
pany didn’t attempt to kid the employ- 
ees and clearly has no intention of kid- 
ding itself. 

There were some thought-provoking 
reactions: Question: “If you were start- 
ing all over, would you go to work for 
your company again?” Answer: Yes— 
58.4 per cent. Question: “How well do 
you understand what is expected of you 
in your job?” Answer: It’s always very 
clear—37.3 per cent; it’s clear most of 
the time—50.2 per cent. Turning the 
mirror upon itself, the survey asked, 
“How do you feel about opinion polls?” 
Answer: 22.8 per cent think they do a 
lot of good; 49.4 per cent think they do 
“some good.” 

The candid, gloves-off comments pub- 
lished in the report included some heart- 
warming tributes to the organization, 
the management, the employer-employ- 
ee relations. They also included some 
heart-breaking evidence that Standard’s 
employee-communications program does 
not always get through: “Doesn’t Stand- 
ard own Safeway and Yellow Cab?” 
“Aren’t all Standard companies one big 
company behind the scenes?” “Why does 
Standard Oil allow price wars?” 

The company didn’t stop at reporting 
the survey results. The following month, 
management wrote to the employees, 
“. .. there is no use in conducting an 


opinion poll unless something is done~ 


with the results. As stated in our ‘Pro- 
gram for Communications, the com- 
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pany has decided to make even ‘a more 
active, organized effort to determine 
what employees think of us, our prod- 
ucts, our services and our actions—cor- 
recting unfavorable procedures and at- 
titudes as we become aware of them.” 
(Italics theirs.) 

For further study, the comments sub- 
mitted in the write-in section of the 
questionnaire—some 17,000 or more— 
have been sorted into 105 categories. 
Those of general interest will be an- 
swered in the employee magazine; those 
of local interest will be answered by the 
operating companies concerned. 

Obviously, management heartily agrees 
with the observation of the Caltech re- 
searchers that “the real value of the poll 
depends upon what is done with the 
results.” It has even appended this com- 
ment of its own: “Our company certainly 
didn’t spend the money for the poll just 
for the fun of it. It was an investment 
which is expected to pay long-range 
dividends throughout the corporate 
family.” 


In Case of Emergency 

SoME TIME AGO, management people at 
The Upjohn Company, in Kalamazoo, 
Mich., asked themselves what would— 
or ought to—happen if the company 
were hit by an explosion, a fire, or a tor- 
nado, or if its atmosphere became toxic. 
How could it provide food for emer- 
gency workers? Who should guard the 
emergency area? How could manage- 
ment make sure that only the essential 
people would be admitted to the disas- 
ter area? Shouldn’t someone take charge 
of getting correct information to the 
newspapers and the radio stations? How 











could the employees be kept up to date 
on new developments? 

The product of this conference was an 
Emergency Committee, which has since 
put forth a new manual ir-the company’s 
communications program—the Upjohn 
Emergency Manual. This 150-page loose- 
leaf handbook was built upon the rec- 
ommendations of the men responsible 
for crucial areas in both major and minor 
emergencies. They drafted their own 
plans and then met with their own units 
and with the Emergency Committee to 
review and reshape the manual’s con- 
tents until everyone concerned was satis- 
fied. 

It has now been distributed to all 
those who would have to perform some 
essential function in an emergency. 
While fervently hoping that disaster 
will never strike, Upjohn’s people nev- 
ertheless know just what is required of 
them if it ever does. 


Citizenship and Negotiations— 
Grist for the Company Newsletter 


THE NATIONAL ELECTIONS are behind 
us, and one might think it safe to as- 
sume that industry’s political-action cam- 
paigns, in their many shapes and sizes 
and degrees of intensity, are now tucked 
away. Around the country, however, a 
number of companies are proving that 
these campaigns don’t necessarily close 
when the polls do. It’s their contention 
that the need for good citizenship 
doesn’t cease when a new man is tick- 
eted for the White House. Like good 
employer-employee communication, good 
citizenship, they insist, needs the around- 
the-calendar treatment. 

An insurance company with head- 
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quarters in Nebraska nodded approvingly 
as its employees spontaneously formed— 
only a short time before Election Day— 
the Employees’ Active Citizenship Com- 
mittee. The Committee, dedicated to en- 
couraging community participation, set 
its sights not only on the Presidential 
election, but beyond it. It has created a 
newsletter called The Active Citizen and 
is sponsoring a course in political action. 
“We don’t want to hold a stop watch on 
good citizenship,” said one committee- 
man. 

In other companies, too, such groups 
have decided not to toss in the political 
sponge. While hustling out the voters in 
their precincts and encouraging com- 
pany employees to run for public office 
they caught “poll fever,” and they like 
the flush of it. 

All this continuing political activity 
means a new work load for the company 
newsletter, which is currently burgeon- 
ing into prominence as an inexpensive 
and speedy device of communication, 
easily adapted to many uses. One exam- 
ple of its non-political applications 
comes from an Eastern manufacturing 
plant, which is planning a newsletter for 
supervisors designed for the sole purpose 
of briefing them before and during con- 
tract negotiations. The management be- 
lieves that the issues hashed over at the 
bargaining table are thoroughly under- 
stood only by the bargainers (and some- 
times not even by them), while the su- 
pervisors are too often left in the dark, 
unable to translate to others because 
they can’t interpret for themselves. 

This newsletter-in-the-making is in- 
tended to supplement—not replace—the 
supervisory newsletter already in exist- 
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ence, which has certain set topics to 
cover. The new entry may be aban- 
doned after its mission is fulfilled, or it 
may be continued. Time and results will 
determine its future. 

Most companies, a representative of 
the plant points out, are highly vocal 
right before bargaining, then forget 
about the contract as soon as the ink 
dries. He thinks a regularly issued news- 
letter keeping the union-management 
picture in clear focus might prove use- 
ful. 

His company intends to find out. 


Miscellaneous Milestones in 
Employee Communications 


In rts zeaL for keeping competition on 
the minds of the employees, management 
is constantly trying out new methods of 
reporting competitors’ gains. Not long 
ago, Goodyear introduced a weekly re- 
view of its competitors’ announcements, 
which identifies all the companies in 
question. 

One report noted that Stauffer Chemi- 
cal and American Synthetic Rubber have 
set up a joint subsidiary to produce stereo- 
specific synthetic rubbers and that at least 
six U.S. companies are expected to be do- 
ing the same by the end of the coming 
year. Dunlop, the review also noted, 
claims to have built a whole new high- 
speed test laboratory to develop the tires 
for Donald Campbell’s attempt to break 
the world’s land-speed record. Monarch 
Rubber has announced a new process for 
bonding rubber tires to steel rims. Good- 
rich has brought out a new laboratory test 
wheel. And U.S. Rubber has released 
pictures of a new narrow-band white- 
wall tire and says it has developed a 
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machine that tests the rolling resistance 
of tires on the production line in a few 
seconds. 

Goodyear’s editorial comment on these 
reports of competitive activity is simple: 
“This column represents the activities of 
our competitors that directly or indirectly 
affect our business efforts.” 

* * @ 

EMPLOYEES are accustomed to finding 
enclosures in their company magazines 
and newspapers—safety booklets, re- 
prints of speeches, literature on free en- 
terprise. The communications people 
who screen and select this material like 
to think it will serve some useful pur- 
pose and will not be hastily consigned 
to the wastebasket. 

Allis-Chalmers, in Milwaukee, has re- 
cently distributed a publication insert 
that has elements of genuine appeal to 
the employee and his family—a com- 
pact “family health record.” Reprinted 
from a booklet published by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, the record 
provides space for entries of vital statis- 
tics, information about chronic diseases 
and illnesses, dates of immunization, 
and records of physical examinations, 
minor illnesses, the family’s health and 
accident insurance, and even the insur- 
ance payments it has received. 

The industrial and community rela- 
tions people at A-C doubtless share with 
their counterparts in other companies 
the grim recollection of families dis- 
traught ‘because they lacked such a rec- 
ord. If the booklet can influence an ad- 
ditional 2 per cent of the A-C workforce 
to keep personal health records, it is 
probably worth whatever the company 
paid for it. 
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Biue Corrar Man: Patterns of Dual 
Allegiance in Industry. By Theodore 
V. Purcell. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge 38, Mass., 1960. 300 pages. 
$6.00. 


Reviewed by Robert H. Guest * 


Fatuer Purcett is a professional schol- 
ar who has the rare knack of getting the 
rank-and-file worker to talk about his 
dual allegiance to the union and to the 
company. Reading his study should be 
an enlightening experience for those 
management people who worry about 
how to make workers more “loyal” to 
the company and its goals and, con- 
versely, less loyal to the union. Purcell’s 
thesis is that the idea of an either-or 
class war prevailing among workers is a 
fallacy. Indeed, he even maintains that 
encouraging loyalty to both union and 
management will have positive effects on 
the behavior of hourly workers in the 
long run. 

His book is based on ten years of in- 
terviewing and observing several hun- 
dred packinghouse workers in the Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, and St. Louis plants 
of Swift & Company. There are striking 
differences, he points out, between the 
labor relations histories of these plants. 


*Professor of Business Administration, The Amos 
Tuck School, Dartmouth College. 








(The unions involved are the CIO 
United Packinghouse Workers, the AFL 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters, and the 
independent National Brotherhood of 
Packinghouse Workers.) Differences are 
also noted in the ethnic and community 
backgrounds of the workers. Bearing 
these points in mind, Purcell shows how 
the worker perceives his world first as - 
an employee of the company and then 
as a member of the union. 

Thus we learn first how the worker-as- 
employee feels about his company as a 
whole, his immediate supervision, vari- 
ous aspects of his job, promotion oppor- 
tunities, and wage incentives, and what 
aspirations he holds for his children— 
then, how the worker-as-union-member 
looks at the union itself, its leaders, the 
grievance system, and his own participa- 
tion in the union. In each role the work- 
ers, as might be expected, display vary- 
ing degrees of satisfaction and dissatis- 
faction, but over-all satisfaction with 
their role as union members cannot be 
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correlated with anti-management atti- 
tudes. Even a critical strike situation 
does not seem to permanently impair 
the workers’ attitudes toward the com- 
pany once the heat of the strike is off. 
In addition to its underlying theme, 
the book offers personnel practitioners 
and line administrators a number of 
practical insights and challenges. Those 
who think that suggestion systems are 
useful as a motivational device will dis- 
cover that workers do not regard them 
as very important from the “point of 
view of morale.” This reviewer would go 
even further: suggestion systems as gen- 
erally practiced are often downright 
harmful. Awards are too little and too 
late. The worker feels that the adoption 
of his suggestion might do a buddy out 
of a job. The foreman may feel that it 
reflects on his own ability to run his sec- 
tion efficiently. Finally, the operation of 
a suggestion system takes a lot of valu- 
able time away from upper supervision. 
It is high time that management took a 
long, hard look at this matter. 
Purcell’s evidence also throws out some 
serious challenges about incentive sys- 
tems. The comment of one worker, Ma- 
rie Dalton, is simple and profound: “I 
want to do a day’s work and I’m going 
to do a day’s work—bonus or no bonus.” 
Many serious industrial researchers are 
now questioning the carrot-on-the-end- 
of-the-stick theory of motivation. Wage 
incentives may give a jog to the slack- 
er, but we are finding that the average 
worker wants to put in a good day’s 
work. And there is no substitute for de- 
cent supervision. Furthermore, as Pur- 
cell points out, one chronic source of ir- 
ritation is the difficulty of understand- 
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ing how many incentive plans work. 
Anyone who has watched a worker’s face 
as his foreman haltingly explains the in- 
dustrial engineer’s mathematics will un- 
derstand what the workers at Swift were 
talking about. The message is clear: ci- 
ther make the incentive plan simple or 
throw it out. 

Though focused primarily on the blue- 
collar worker, this study also has 
something to say about dual allegiance 
of the man-in-the-middle—the foreman. 
Management may stress the sharp dis- 
tinction between foreman and worker, 
but Purcell makes the interesting ob- 
servation that foremen think that “hav- 
ing a union among the employees is a 
good idea.” This reviewer has even heard 
a plant manager say, “If we didn’t have 
a union, this place would fall apart.” In 
an industrial world where so much is 
heard about the power conflict between 
management and the union, perhaps 
more could be done to stress the positive 
side of the “struggle.” 

The perceptive manager should be 
highly stimulated by the frank, undilut- 
ed words of the men and women studied 
as they talk about all aspects of their 
life at work. This is the real stuff of the 
book, not the tables and statistics. which 
raise more questions than they answer. 
Father Purcell is a remarkable inter- 
viewer, and the reader cannot but agree 
with Peter Drucker’s lively foreword 
that this book, “which is as relevant as 
any factual report, is also as readable as 
a Balzac novel.” 

Blue Collar Man is especially timely in 
the light of the fundamental issues posed 
by the General Electric strike. Both 
the parties in this dispute adopted a 








stand utterly opposed to Purcell’s con- 
clusion that the dual allegiance of work- 
ers should be encouraged by union and 
management alike. If we reject Purcell’s 
warning, we may find ourselves faced 
with a new and bitter form of class war- 
fare. 


HeattH Prans anp Co .tective Bar- 
GAINING. By Joseph W. Garbarino. 
University of California Press, Berke- 
ley, Calif., 1960. 301 pages. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Harry Becker* 


Usinc California, and especially the 
San Francisco Bay area, as the site of 
his observations, Mr. Garbarino has 
studied the impact of labor-manage- 
ment negotiations on the economics of 
health care. Though the circumstances 
prevailing in this region may be in some 
respects unique, his findings are signifi- 
cant for any consideration of how col- 
lective bargaining affects costs of care 
and methods of providing medical serv- 
ices. 

Labor-management negotiations for 
health benefits have had a much great- 
er influence on the distribution of the 
financial burden of illness and the or- 
ganization of services than is commonly 
realized. Because of the current concern 
on the part of both management and 
labor about all the forces affecting the 
costs of health care, this book has much 
of immediate interest. It should be read 
thoughtfully by everyone responsible for 
policy on employee health benefits. 


Few elements of labor cost are receiv- 
*Director of Program Planning and Research, 
Blue Cross Association, New York City. 
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ing more attention than employee health 
benefits. Not only is health care a ma- 
jor political issue, but it is a major col- 
lective-bargaining issue, for costs are 
rising without being offset by increases 
in the amount of protection that is pro- 
vided. 

The expenditures for health care have 
risen as a result of labor-management 
negotiations. Collective bargaining is to- 
day, in fact, the process by which most 
of the increased money allocations for 
health care are obtained. New areas of 
health care cannot be fully developed 
until money is allocated in bargaining 
for financing them. Many employers 
and many unions, however, lack under- 
standing of the forces at work. 

This book points out that collective 
bargaining has not only increased the 
expenditures for health care and deep- 
ened and widened the range of health 
services, but also begun to encourage 
experimentation in the organization of 
services. And, as Mr. Garbarino quite 
properly observes, it is in the organiza- 
tion of health services that collective 
bargaining for health benefits is ulti- 
mately going to have its greatest im- 
pact. Many of the problems encountered 
by management and labor point toward 
eventual changes in organizing the pro- 
vision of health services as well as in the 
methods of paying for care. The San 
Francisco Bay region is an unusual lab- 
oratory for the study of these develop- 
ments. 

Mr. Garbarino finds what many la- 
bor and management officials have come 
to believe—that employee health bene- 
fit programs have pushed the total cost 
of health care upward not only because 
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the unit cost of service has risen but 
also because the removal of economic 
barriers to care has allowed other infla- 
tionary forces to operate. He is con- 
cerned about these economic factors, 
which he sees as contributing to the in- 
cidence of unnecessary hospital admis- 
sions and longer-than-necessary hospital 
stays, unnecessary hospital procedures 
(including surgical procedures), and 
such abuses as false claims for reim- 
bursement. His analysis of the inflation- 
ary forces at work here is by and large 
sound. The new forces between doctor 
and patient and between hospital and 
patient—the forces of the union and of 
management buyers of health care—are 
going to play an increasingly important 
role in health affairs. Their influence is 
more obvious today on the West Coast 
than in other parts of the country, but 
it is fast becoming apparent in such in- 
dustrial centers as Detroit and Pitts- 
burgh. 

Our system of private social security 
for health benefits, according to the au- 
thor, has the virtue of flexibility, which 
encourages experimentation. This pri- 
vate system, made possible by collective 
bargaining, has thus far been successful 
in averting the government monopoliza- 
tion existing in many other countries of 
the world. But the effect of experience 
rating, encouraged by union welfare 
funds and by competition among car- 
riers, “has been to deal the promising 
concept of a virtually universal, volun- 
tary, community-based health insurance 
a mortal blow,” according to Mr. Gar- 
barino. The private health benefits ap- 
proach, he concludes, “does not appear 
to have provided a system that can fore- 
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stall a substantial expansion of govern- 
mental participation in the distribution 
of medical care, at least for certain 
classes of the population and possibly to 
some extent for most of the population.” 
The recent action of Congress, and of 
both political parties, on the question 
of financing medical care for the aged 
seems to support his conclusion on this 
score. 

In the San Francisco Bay area, the in- 
dustrial relations structure is such that 
decision making is decentralized among 
many organizations and local unions. 
Because of the relatively small size of 
individual firms and the absence of pat- 
tern-setting industries, labor organiza- 
tions there have become the source of 
much of the pressure for changes in the 
form of medical organization. Labor has 
pushed for a solution to the problem 
of rising costs, more adequate bene- 
fits, new types of protection, and the 
establishment of fee schedules and of 
administrative procedures for checking 
“abuse.” 

Mr. Garbarino describes labor’s role 
as a dynamic influence and comments 
that “most employers believe themselves 
ideological allies of the doctors on gen- 
eral economic questions and feel it inap- 
propriate to become involved in move- 
ments that threaten existing medical ar- 
rangements.” We must agree with him 
on this point but must at the same time 
recognize that the problems in health 
benefit planning that concern labor are 
of equal concern to management, which 
is in fact increasingly encouraging to 
many of the experiments labor, seeks. 

Essentially the same forces are at 
work in the San Francisco Bay area as 











in other parts of the country. At first, 
activity by local labor groups brought 
almost no response from medical prac- 
titioners. Though the movement for 
compulsory health insurance in Califor- 
nia led to the development of physician- 
sponsored medical care programs, it was 
not until the group-practice plans be- 
came a threat to existing medical eco- 
nomic structures that labor groups were 
successful in establishing communica- 
tions with physicians and then bargain- 
ing with them over fee schedules. The 
setting of physicians’ fees ceased to be a 
unilateral process, according to Mr. Gar- 
barino, and organized medicine demon- 
strated great ingenuity in accommodat- 
ing itself to changes in the methods of 
organizing medical services. This proc- 
ess of accommodation is currently tak- 
ing place in other parts of the country. 

A system of private social security for 
medical care, the study again points out, 
can be effective only if the interested 
parties are skillful in dealing with prob- 
lems of finance and organization. Collec- 
tive bargaining has been given a new 
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responsibility—the complex issues in- 
volved in planning health benefit pro- 
grams. Unless patterns of communica- 
tion between management and labor are 
vastly improved and the level and 
range of understanding greatly extend- 
ed, the collective-bargaining process it- 
self may be substantially weakened un- 
der the weight of issues too complicated 
to be settled in the emotional atmos- 
phere produced by strike threats. In- 
deed, this danger is heightened by the 
magnitude of the social and economic is- 
sues themselves, for they can easily pre- 
cipitate major strikes or become in- 
volved in strike-produced crises. 

The chief virtue of Mr. Garbarino’s 
book is that, while it recognizes that no 
single answer to these emerging prob- 
lems is possible, it points out at the 
same time that effective management 
and union leadership, assisted by the 
new group of specialists in this field, 
can make—and is making—progress to- 
ward the mutually sought goal of ade- 
quate health benefits at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. 
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Institute of Technology, Pasadena, Calif., 1960. 55 pages. $2.50. A method of sur- 
veying the costs of benefit programs and various techniques for collecting and 
analyzing cost data are described and discussed in this monograph. Complete forms 
for both the survey and the analysis of costs are provided. 


INpustRy’s INTEREST IN THE OLpeR WorKER AND THE Remirep Empuovee: Proceed- 
ings of a Conference. Edited by Michael T. Wermel and Geraldine M. Beideman. 
Benefits and- Insurance Research Center, Industrial Relations Section, California 
Institute of Technology, Pasadena, Calif., 1960. 35 pages. $1.00. Among the five 
addresses reprinted here are a case history of a preretirement program, a report on 
a study of some 500 firms’ preretirement programs, and a talk on industry’s responsi- 
bility toward older workers. 


Hicu-Levet MANPoweR IN Overseas Sussipiaries: Experience in Brazil and Mexico. 
By John C. Shearer. Industrial Relations Section, Princeton University, Princeton, 
N. J., 1960. 161 pages. $3.00. To determine how justified is the almost universal 
practice among American companies of filling high-level jobs in their overseas 
subsidiaries with personnel imported from the U. S., the author has made a de- 
tailed study of 23 companies and has interviewed numerous executives, government 
officials, and educators both here and in Brazil and Mexico. The main part of his 
report is an examination of the differences in cost and quality between domestic 
and imported manpower. Considerable attention is given throughout to the ex- 
—— * periences of some companies that rely solely on native-born personnel. 


Discussion, CoNFERENCE, AND Group Process. By Halbert E. Gulley. Henry Holt 
and Company, 383 Madison Ave., New York, 1960. 388 pages. $4.50. Claiming that 
effective discussion requires sound theoretical preparation on the part of both par- 
ticipants and leaders, this book begins by defining discussion and conference and 
explaining how groups operate in discussion. It then deals separately with partici- 
pation and leadership—their nature and requirements—raises some general prob- 
lems (including ethical questions), and concludes with chapters on evaluating dis- 
cussion and on the limitations of discussion. 


Man, Motives, anp Money: Psychological Frontiers of Economics. (Second Edition.) 
By Albert Lauterbach. Cornell University Press, Ithaca, N. Y., 1959. 312 pages. $5.00. 
This second edition of an inquiry into the psychic processes that determine, underlie, 
or accompany economic events shows some streamlining of the original text and 
other minor revisions. ' 


PracticaL ArsitraTion: Fifth Annual Joint Industrial Relations Conference for 
Lawyers, Arbitrators, and Union and Management Representatives. Edited by Dan- 
iel H. Kruger. Kellogg Center, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Mich., 1960. 
168 pages. $1.25. These proceedings of a meeting held last spring under the 
auspices of Michigan State University cover such topics as current arbitration 
trends, demonstration arbitration, the arbitrator’s viewpoint, and how to convince 
an arbitrator. 











Robert Zager and Robert H. Schaffer 
are a lively pair of authors who also 
possess the virtue of being exceptionally 
painstaking and thorough. It would be 
remiss of us not to acknowledge here the 
hard work they put into refining “When 
Managers Manage—Development Takes 
Care of Itself” (page 8) to meet our often 
pernickety specifications. Mr. Zager, who 
recently joined the consulting firm of 
Pritchard, Schaffer & Woodyatt, of Stam- 
ford, Conn., was formerly an account ex- 
ecutive and senior consultant with Fred 
Rudge Associates, Inc. A graduate of 
Harvard and the Yale Law School, he 
practiced as a lawyer for five years before 
entering the management consulting 
field. Mr. Schaffer, one of the founders of 
Pritchard, Schaffer & Woodyatt, holds 
degrees in mechanical engineering and 
industrial psychology. He is a former 
vice president of Fred Rudge, and still 
continues to serve as a director of that 
organization. Though most of his career 
has been devoted to management consult- 
ing, he was for a brief period on the staffs 
of Columbia University and the City 
College of New York. 
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in this issue 





Two of the three authors of “Person- 
nel Ratios, 1960: An Analytical Look” 
(page 18)—Roberta J. Nelson and 
Dale Yoder—are, or should be by now, 
such familiar names to our readers as to 
require little introduction on this occa- 
sion. Miss Nelson, who has co-authored 
many of the previous studies in this se- 
ries, is a member of the research staff of 
the University of Minnesota’s Industrial 
Relations Center. To her, once more, go 
our heartfelt thanks for seeing to it that, 
despite all sorts of last-minute complica- 
tions, the report reached us on time. Dr. 
Yoder, one of the nation’s top labor 
economists, who has held a number of 
important academic and government 
posts, was for many years Director of the 
University: of Minnesota’s IRC. He is 
now Professor of Industrial Relations at 
Stanford University but still, we gather, 
maintains close contact with his former 
colleagues in Minneapolis. George W. 
England, whose by-line appears in this 
series for the first time, is Associate Pro- 
fessor of Psychology and Industrial 
Relations at the University of Minnesota, 
where he obtained his doctorate some 
years back. Dr. England, who has had 
some firsthand experience of industry as 
a member of the personnel research staff 
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of RCA, has written numerous articles. 
He is also the author of Problems in Vo- 
cational Counseling, which will be pub- 
lished by William Brown, of Dubuque, 
Iowa, in the near future. 


A native of Montreal, Wesley F. 
Cook, author of “Some Undeveloped 
Power Sites in Management” (page 29), 
is a long-service employee of the Kimber- 
ly-Clark Corporation. He joined its 
Neenah, Wisc., headquarters in 1928, 
after graduating from the School of Com- 
merce at Queen’s University, Kingston, 
Ont. He 
Director o: Industrial Relations in 1951, 
and served as its chief labor negotiator 
in the states of Wisconsin, Alabama, 
Tennessee, New York, and Michigan. 
Mr. Cook was subsequently named As- 
sistant to the Executive Vice President, 
in which capacity he concentrated on 
management development. In 1957, he 
was elected Vice President of Kimberly- 
Clark Canada Limited, with headquar- 
ters in Toronto, where he specializes in 
personnel policy and labor relations for 
the Company’s eight Canadian units. He 
is a frequent speaker on industrial rela- 
tions topics and has appeared on several 
AMA programs. 


“Wage and Salary Surveys: The Occu- 
pational Approach” (page 36) marks the 
second appearance in our pages of its 
author, Morton Adelberg, whose earlier 
contribution was published in our Sep- 
tember-October, 1958, issue. Mr. Adel- 
berg, who was recently named Supervi- 
sor-Compensation at the Vertol Division 
of Boeing Airplane Company, has been 
associated with Vertol since the days 
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when it was the Piasecki Helicopter 
Corporation. Before joining Piasecki, he 
worked for two years as a Position Classi- 
fier with the Department of the Army. 
Mr. Adelberg is a graduate of Temple 
University, where he obtained his B.S. 
in education and his M.A. in experi- 
mental psychology. He, too, has been a 
guest speaker at various AMA seminars 
during the past two years. 


Alan C. Filley, who contributes 
“Spotlight on Moonlighting” to this is- 
sue (page 45), is also no newcomer to 
our pages, though some three years have 
passed since we last had the pleasure of 
hearing from him (September-October, 
1957, to be exact). At that time, he held 
the post of Assistant Professor of Man- 
agement at the University of North Da- 
kota. For the past two years he has been 
working on his Ph.D. at Ohio State. He 
has also taught at two labor union schools 
organized by that university’s Bureau of 
Labor Education and Research, worked 
on a project for the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, and is now finishing a re- 
search study for the Ohio Department of 
Finance. He is presently under contract 
to co-author a textbook on management 
with Professor Ralph C. Davis for the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute. When that 
little chore is over, he plans to start work 
in earnest on his Ph.D. dissertation. 


A prolific writer on labor relations 
topics, with 15 books and over 50 maga- 
zine articles to his credit, James J. Bam- 
brick, author of “Training Supervisors 
in Labor Relations” (page 50), is Assist- 
ant Manager of Labor Relations at the 
Standard Oil Company (Ohio). Before 








joining that organization in 1958, he was 
for ten years Manager of Labor and In- 
dustrial Relations at the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board. Mr. Bambrick, 
who began his career as a union or- 
ganizer, and subsequently served as a 
management consultant in association 
with the late Dr. Henry C. Metcalf, was 
also at one time Personnel Director of 
All American Aviation, Inc. He holds a 
B.S. and an M.B.A. from New York Uni- 
versity and received an additional B.S. 
degree from the United States Merchant 
Marine Academy. Incidentally, he is, or 
perhaps we should say was, a champion 
fencer, an accomplishment that seems 
to have served him as admirable prepara- 
tion for the thrust and parry at the bar- 
gaining table. 


At the time of writing “Tracking 
Down the Professional Man” (page 59), 
Donald H. Sweet was Manager, En- 
gineering and Executive Placement at the 
Raytheon Company. He has since joined 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., of Cambridge, 
Mass., as Manager, Staff Employment. At 
Raytheon, Mr. Sweet held various per- 
sonnel posts, mostly connected with some 
aspect of technical recruiting. He was 
previously affiliated with American Bosch 
Arma Corporation and RCA Service 
Company. From 1949 to 1956, he was 
an occupational analyst with the U.S. 
Navy Department. Mr. Sweet is a grad- 
uate in economics of Gettysburg College, 
Gettysburg, Penna. 
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Starting out as a messenger boy for 
the Pennsylvania Railroad during his 
school vacations, James I. Patin, to 
whom we are indebted for “How to Pick 
a Personnel Man” (page 68), has spent 
his entire career with the System. His 
first full-time job with the Pennsy was 
as a clerk, whence he progressed through 
a succession of appointments—Super- 
visor-Labor & Wages for the Eastern 
Ohio Division, Chief Examiner, Chief 
Clerk to Chief of Personnel, Superin- 
tendent-Personnel for the Central Re- 
gion, and Assistant Chief of Personnel 
for the System—to his present eminence 
as Director-Personnel Administration, a 
post he has held since 1955. 


Walter B. Wentz, author of “Time 
to Automate Your Training Records?” 
(page 74), is currently a member of the 
Proposals Group, Canoga Plant, Liquid 
Propulsion Operations at Rocketdyne, a 
division of North American Aviation, 
Inc. He was formerly responsible for 
Rocketdyne’s management training pro- 
gram. Holder of degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Southern California and Clare- 
mont College, Mr. Wentz was previous- 
ly affiliated with Marine Accessories, 
Inc., and General Dynamics Corporation. 
He also served in the U.S. Navy for three 
years as a commissioned officer of the 
line. He is a member of the board of di- 
rectors of Concerts Incorporated, a thea- 
ter and television enterprise in Beverly 


Hills. 


GENERALLY SPEAKING, responsibility is feared as much as authority is sought after, 
and fear of responsibility paralyses much initiative and destroys many good qualities. 
—Henri Fayol, General and Industrial Management. 
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